PEACH  TASTES  A  PICKLE.  She  smiles  as  she  tries  carrot  pickle  made 
from  canned  carrots  .  .  .  one  of  the  18  novel  recipes  in  American  Can 
Company’s  latest  booklet,  “Relishes  from  Canned  Foods.”  Thousands 
of  booklets  have  already  been  distributed!  It’s  just  one  of  our  cam¬ 
paigns  to  create  new  and  bigger  markets  for  the  canned  foods  you  sell. 
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MANUFACTURE 


Stamping,  curling,  lining  and 
drying  at  the  rate  of  1 50  per 
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281  Curler,  No.  19  Compound 
Applier,  and  No.  206  Dryer. 
CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY 
CO.,  240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 
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When  lims  beans  are  harvested, 
considerable  amounts  of  sand, 
ground,  weeds,  and  dirt  are 
brought  to  the  viners,  even  though 
considerable  care  hcus  been  taken 
in  cultivating  the  fields  and  in 
harvesting  the  crop.  The  advisa¬ 
bility  of  removing  this  dirt  from 
the  bushes  before  feeding  them  in¬ 
to  viners  has  long  been  recognized. 

The  Hamachek  Rotary  Dirt  Re¬ 
mover  was  developed  in  1937  and 
met  with  instant  success.  This 
year  over  One  Hundred  of  these 
machines  are  in  operation,  ef¬ 
fecting  important  savings  for  their 
users. 

Hamachek  Rotary  Dirt  Re¬ 
movers  have  been  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  and  many  lima  bean  packers 
consider  them  a  necessity. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
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from  Tomatoes 
andOthor  FruitsandVegetables 

If  you  ore  feeding  tomatoes  to  your  extractor 
cold,  put  them  through  our  Crusher  Pre-Heater 
and  make  them  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  juice. 
Follow  it  with  a  Super  Juice  Extractor  and  get 
every  profitable  drop. 


CRUSHER  PRE-HEATER 

Operates  automatically.  Just  put  the  tomatoes  in 
the  hopper  and  they  will  be  crushed  and  pre¬ 
heated  ready  for  the  Super  Juice  Extractor — and 
without  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Makes 
a  big  difference  in  flavor. 

SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


Produces  supe¬ 
rior,  non-aer- 
ated  juice  —  as 
light  and  thini 
or  thick  and 
pulpy,  as  de¬ 
sired,  from  any 
suitable  fruit  or 
vegetable.  Ca¬ 
pacity  20  to  40 
gal.  per  minute. 

SIND  COUPON 


Hodern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


iDinimoiinB 


r  (Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
SEND  THE  COUPON  amm 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sclls  Divisionl  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Please  send  ,  □  Crusher  Preheater 

FuU  details  of  the  □  Super  Juice  Extractor 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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but  here's 

a  better  way! 


machine  is  a  simple,  compact  unit 
— precision-built,  micrometer^ 
accurate. 

But  any  machine  will  operate 
better  if  it  receives  good  care. 
That’s  common  sense.  Neglect  to 
clean  and  oil  equipment  causes 
deterioration — makes  parts  wear 
out  more  quickly  than  actual  use. 
That’s  why  Continental  is  offering 
all  canners  these  helpful  hints  for 
the  care  of  closing  machines: 

1.  High-speed  bearings  or 
moving  parts  should  be  oiled 
more  often  than  ordinary  parts. 

2.  A  high-grade  lubrication  for 
grease-gun  application  should 
be  used.  (Or  a  free-flowing  oil 
in  ordinary  oil  can.) 

3.  Following  the  packing  season, 
machines  should  be  washed  and 
steamed.  Then  sprayed  with  fine 
oil  by  steam  hose.  The  steam 
evaporates — the  oil  remains. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  can  bring 
down  your  overhead.  If  you  want 
frank,  helpful  advice  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem — consult  Continen¬ 
tal.  If  you  want  better  service, 
cans,  and  equipment — come  to 
Continental. 


Are  you  interested  in  saving 
money?  Well,  how  would  you 
like  to  slash  $510  off  your  over¬ 
head  in  one  year?  Here’s  how 
one  Conner  did  it.  Like  everyone 
else,  he  was  anxious  to  operate 
more  profitably.  He  couldn’t 
very  well  raise  his  prices — too 
much  competition.  So  he  checked 
up  on  his  maintenance  costs  and 
found  that  his  closing  machine 
equipment  was  costing  him  $600 
a  year  in  repairs,  replacement 
parts,  and  spoilage. 

That  seemed  like  a  lot.  An  ex¬ 
pert  assured  him  that  it  was  a  lot 
and  gave  him  some  sound  advice. 
The  Conner  installed  new  clos¬ 
ing  machines.  And  he  did  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  cleaned  and  oiled 
his  closing  machines  during  and 
after  each  run.  What  happened? 
Nothing.  Not  a  single  breakdown 
or  line  jam  in  a  whole  year.  In 
12  months  his  maintenance  cost 
dropped  to  $90! 

This  is  an  actual  case  from  our 
files.  The  expert  was  a  Continen¬ 
tal  sales  service  representative 


and  the  closing  machines — Con¬ 
tinental.  Naturally  it  was  easy  to 
keep  those  machines  in  perfect 
condition,  and  here’s  the  reason. 
Continental  closing  machines  are 
sturdier  and  more  dependable. 
For  Continental  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  non-corrosive  metals 
for  vital  parts — parts  that  resist 
all  kinds  of  acids  and  stand  the 
gaff  of  constant  use.  And  every 
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Full  steam  ahead  —  Here  we  are  at  the  1st  of 
October  and  with  the  Fall  meetings  of  State  can- 
ners’  associations  but  little  more  than  a  month  off, 
and  yet  most  if  not  all  machinery  and  supplymen  are 
“sleeping  in  their  tents.”  They  know,  of  course,  that 
as  Convention  time  approaches  the  canners’  plans  for 
the  coming  season’s  operations  are  completed  and  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  therefore,  that  buying  of  supplies, 
such  as  seeds,  but  also  replacements  in  the  machinery 
lines,  or  new  lines  added,  begins.  They  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  approach  of  that  time  before  making  any 
efforts,  but  they  are  waiting  too  long.  Let  these  sup¬ 
ply  sources  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  can- 
ner  or  other  food  producer:  some  more  aggressive 
house  may  have  contacted  the  intending  buyer  and  is 
helping  him  plan  and  design  the  new  improvements, 
and,  of  course,  including  the  use  of  his  machinery  or 
his  supply. 

As  a  buyer,  however,  you  would  like  to  see  what  else 
the  market  has  to  offer  in  the  line;  you  want  to  be 
sure  that  you  have  looked  over  all  the  possibilities  and 
are  therefore  able  to  make  the  selection  which  you 
deem  best.  That  is  what  we  all  do,  or  all  feel  and  would 
exercise  if  we  could.  Then  it  must  be  apparent  that 
every  man  having  anything  to  offer  to  this  great  food 
trade  should  now  be  out  in  front,  displaying  those 
offerings,  and  as  far  as  possible,  forcing  the  buyer,  and 
all  other  buyers  who  may  yet  be  undercover,  to  know 
and  be  acquainted  with  what  he  has  to  offer.  Common 
sense  tells  any  good  salesman  that  he  must  not  wait 
until  the  moment  of  the  order  placing.  All  such  supply 
men  who  know  that  they  are  alive,  know  that  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  reaching  every  such  possible 
buyer,  wherever  located,  at  small  cost,  with  certainty 
of  attention;  that  they  can  be  brought  right  to  the 
desks  of  every  one  of  these  prospective  buyers,  and 
what  is  more,  be  introduced  by  an  old  friend  in  whom 
the  buyers  have  the  utmost  confidence,  in  fact  look  to 
for  just  such  guidance.  The  industry  is  fortunate  in 
haring  this  tried  and  proven  service,  and  double  blessed 
when  the  best  costs  so  little.  That  friend  calls  every 
waek,  and  is  heartily  welcomed,  and  if  he  does  not  carry 
y-ur  sales  message,  and  invitation,  it  is  your  own 
Liult.* 

ind  what  is  the  effect  when  you  get  in  front  of  these 
d(  ks?  Well,  if  you  have  a  little,  squeaky  message,  like 
a  ten-second  plug  in  a  radio  program,  you  certainly 
W'  1  not  get  the  attention,  or  impress  the  buyer  as  will 
thr  neatly  dressed,  imposing -personage  who  presents 
in  sufficient  detail  the  story  of  all  the  different  prod- 

U'  in  doubt  we’ll  gladly  furnish  the  name. 


ucts  he  has,  and  presents  pictures  of  them  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  buyer,  and  calls  regularly  each  week. 
At  the  price  it  does  not  cost  much  to  dress  “attractive¬ 
ly,”  and  the  results  warrant  the  expense.  A  great 
many  misdirected  supply  sources  would  do  well  to  learn 
this,  for  they  have  been  badly  misled  in  recent  years 
by  so-called  experts  who  recommended  appearing  be¬ 
fore  these  buyers  but  occasionally,  though  in  full  dress 
form,  and  at  other  times  merely  sending  in  their  cards, 
to  let  the  buyers  know  they  called,  and  would  like  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  not  the  way  to  sell  this  industry,  and 
you  may  lay  to  that. 

Now  are  there  such  prospects  in  the  canning  and 
allied  industries?  Rub  your  eyes  and  wake  up.  There 
never  before  were  as  bright,  or  as  many  fine  prospects 
as  confront  the  supplymen  to  this  industry  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  Never  before!  And  canners  and  other 
food  producers  of  this  industry  should  note  this  for 
their  information  and  prompting. 

Look  around  you  and  note  that  10,000  “factories” 
are  not  only  beginning  operations  on  war  preparedness 
items,  but  are  adding  to  their  facilities  and,  in  numer¬ 
ous  cases,  building  new  and  enlarged  plants.  Some 
of  this  industry’s  supply  sources  are  included  in  this 
list.  But  to  get  nearer  home,  so  that  you  can  have 
the  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  add  to 
present  facilities  of  food  producing  plants,  or  at  least 
bring  up  to  date  present  plants  with  the  latest  and  best 
machinery,  etc.,  note  that  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  just  announces  the  determination  to  spend 
$25,000,000  on  improvements  and  additions,  and  that  is 
a  raise  of  $10,000,000  over  the  first  intended  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $15,000,000.  All  lines  of  industry  see  unbound¬ 
ed  prosperity  for  the  next  few  years,  and  possibly 
longer,  as  the  nightmare  of  doubt  is  dispelled. 

As  for  food  products  we  can’t  produce  enough  to  feed 
our  own  country  undei^  the  vastly  increased  tempo  of 
all  industry,  and  we  will  have  other  countries  and 
peoples  to  feed  as  well.  There  is  nothing  uncertain 
about  that  any  more.  This  is  the  great  grainery  of 
the  world,  and  cans  will  be  the  main  storehouse,  as 
providing  safe  keeping,  and  ready  and  easily  handled 
accessibilty.  Canned  foods  were  bred  in  war,  have 
been  the  mainstay  in  every  war  since,  and  will  be  more 
of  a  mainstay  than  ever  before  this  world  convulsion 
is  settled.  That  is  what  confronts  all  canners  and  all 
supply  men  to  this  great  industry.  This  war  will  see 
canned  foods  come  into  their  own  in  full  and  plentiful 
manner  for  army  and  populace.  And  you  ought  to 
realize  this,  and  not  allow  any  thoughtless  one  to  di¬ 
vert  you  into  thinking  differently.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  awake. 
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WATCH  SEED  SUPPLIES  — You  will  note  in  this 
week’s  Crop  Reports  that  one  canner  says  that  they 
are  having  trouble  getting  sufficient  spinach  seed,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  1941  crop,  as  this  seed  formerly  came 
from  Holland.  Holland  furnished  a  lot  of  seed,  and 
the  shortages  may  stem  back  into  other  lines.  And 
the  effect  of  the  disastrous  weather  which  curtailed 
canners’  crops  in  this  country,  resulting  in  the  re¬ 
duced  packs,  must  necessarily  show  in  the  seed  supplies 
for  next  season’s  crops. 

Need  we  remind  such  canners  that  their  present 
stocks  of  the  canned  items  take  on  added  value  on  this 
account?  It  looks  like  surplus  stocks  of  this  season’s 
packs  will  be  famous  for  their  absence,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  any  interference  with  next  season’s  plantings  and 
packs,  now  is  the  time  to  take  this  into  consideration. 
Fortunately  Dame  Nature  listened  to  some  good  can¬ 
ners’  prayers,  and  instead  of  having  the  early  killing 
frosts  which  threatened  back  in  August,  these  frosts 
have  been  held  off,  and  needed  crops  are  coming 
through  better,  as  we  write.  This  applies  especially 
to  tomatoes,  but  it  may  be  just  the  cantankerous  na¬ 
ture  of  this  plant  that  it  invariably  does  what  is  least 
expected  of  it.  It  cannot  hurt  the  market,  however, 
as  every  can  possible  to  produce,  and  every  pint  of 
tomato  juice  possible  to  squeeze  out — provided  of  good 
quality — will  be  needed.  A  prolonged  growing  season 
will  be  a  blessing,  in  view  of  the  world’s  shortage  of 
foods.  The  moral  of  this  is:  sell  your  stocks  slowly, 
if  you  must  sell,  for  you  would  like  to  have  a  good 
supply  when  prices  advance. 

NOTES  —  The  amendment  to  the  excess-profits  tax 
bill  affording  special  relief  to  seasonal  packers  was  re¬ 
tained  without  change  when  the  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  19th.  It  allows  corporations  that  de¬ 
rive  80%  or  more  of  their  income  from  processing  sea¬ 
sonal  fruits,  vegetables  or  fish,  to  make  up  deficiences 
in  earnings  for  two  past  years  before  their  earnings 
for  any  particular  taxable  year  are  to  be  deemed  “ex¬ 
cess  profits,”  subject  to  tax. 

*  *  * 

Sugar  is  not  a  recognized  ingredient  in  tomato  juice, 
under  the  definitions  and  standards,  and  its  use  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  made  legal  by  any  form  of  labeling, 
says  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

*  *  * 

If  you  wish  to  make  bids  on  army  supplies  here  is 
the  list  of  Army  Purchasing  Depots : 

Officers  in  Charge  Address 

Quartermaster  Supply 

Officer . New  York  General  Depot 

1st  Avenue  and  58th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Commanding  Officer . Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot 

1819  W.  Pershing  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Quartermaster  Supply 

Officer . San  Antonio  General  Depot 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

Quartermaster  Supply 

Officer . San  Francisco  General  Depot 

Fort  Mason 

San  Francisco.  California 


Officers  in  Charge  Address 

Commanding  Officer . Boston  Quartermaster  Depot 

Army  Base 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Commanding  Officer . Jeffersonville  Quartermaster  Depot 

10th  Street  and  Meigs  Avenue 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Quartermaster . 2nd  and  Arsenal  Streets 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Commanding  Officer . Seattle  Quartermaster  Depot 

312  Federal  Office  Building 
Seattle,  Washington 

LOOKING  FORWARD  —  We  frequently  have  had 
letters  from  “gentlemen  sojourning”  in  prison,  and 
even  a  subscription  from  an  inmate  of  Leavenworth 
Prison  for  several  years,  but  who,  upon  regaining  his 
liberty,  apparently,  forgot  his  earler  intention  of  get¬ 
ting  into  the  canning  business — and  we  mean  canning 
foods,  not  snatching.  One  such  inmate  proved  to  be 
a  negro,  and  when  he  emerged  he  set  up  a  small  can¬ 
nery,  and  as  far  as  we  know  continues  to  operate  it. 

This  week  comes  one  from  a  well-known  New  York 
State  prison,  where  the  writer  says  he  is  abiding  on 
account  of  a  “foolish  infraction  of  the  law.”  He  visions 
a  25,000-acre  farm  in  the  South  with  possibilities  of 
another  25,000  acres,  and  wants  to  put  his  time  in 
studying  the  canning  and  preserving  of  foods,  as  also 
an  improved  method  of  merchandising  the  output  so 
as  to  be  ready  when  he  gets  out. 

And  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  countries,  in  all 
sections  of  the  globe,  now  busy  studying  ways  and 
means  of  installing  the  canning  of  foods.  Most  of  the 
European  countries  have  or  did  have  well-established 
industries  and,  of  course,  Japan  is  a  big  item  in  canned 
foods  production  of  all  kinds;  but  it  now  seems  that 
all  countries  see  the  need  and  importance  of  this  safest 
and  easiest  manner  of  preserving  foods  for  the  time 
of  want.  Verily  “the  can  has  become  the  pantry 
of  the  world,”  as  this  writer’s  father  predicted  many 
years  ago. 


1940  PACK  RED  PITTED  CHERRIES 

By  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 


State 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York  &  Pa . 

307,570 

196,766 

67,264 

571,600 

Mich.,  Wis.,  &  Ohio 

1,570,999 

796,868 

67,832 

2,435,699 

Western’  . 

100,566 

226,101 

88,907 

415,574 

Total  . 

1,979,135 

1,219,735 

224,003 

3,422,873 

1939  PACK  RED  PITTED  CHERRIES 

New  York  &  Pa . 

468,181 

244,396 

54,022 

766,509 

Mich.,  Wis.,  &  Ohio 

1,476,378 

591,894 

34,529 

2,102,801 

Western’  . 

57,705 

193,719 

16,721 

268,115 

Total  . 

2,002,264 

1,030,009 

105,272 

3,137,515 

1938  PACK  RED  PITTED  CHERRIES 

New  York  &  Pa . 

205,186 

118,832 

22,565 

346,513 

Mich.,  Wis.,  &  Ohio 

561,266 

412,184 

8,598 

982,0:^8 

Western’  . 

53,809 

297,218 

15,155 

366,1C2 

Total  . 

820,261 

828,234 

46,318 

1,694,8  <3 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  reports  of  all  canners  known  to 
have  been  packing  Red  Pitted  Cherries  in  1940,  compared  wi 
1939  and  1938. 


^Includes  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon  a::d 
Utah. 
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AS  ONE  HOUSE-ORGAN  DOES  IT 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS** 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  RET  AIL  grocer  handed  the  writer  recently  a 
late  issue  of  P.D.Q.,  the  house  organ  of  Phillips 
Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  Al¬ 
though  one  of  these  was  reviewed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
there  is  enough  of  interest  in  this  early  Fall  number 
to  warrant  another  column.  Eight  pages  tabloid  size, 
it’s  as  newsy  and  breezy  as  a  metropolitan  daily!  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  editorial  content,  one  may  plainly 
see  the  aim  is  to  encourage  the  retail  dealer  by  means 
of  summarized  indications  that  we  are  in  for  a  Fall 
and  Winter  of  profits  and  prosperity  in  the  retailing 
of  food.  Certainly  fine  psychology  has  been  used  here 
and  we  ought  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart. 

Recently  I  have  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  retail 
trade  and  it’s  alarming  to  listen  to  some  calamity  howl¬ 
ers  among  both  salesmen  and  dealers.  More  credit  to 
Phillips  Company  for  bearing  the  torch.  “Early  Fall 
business  prospects  showing  improved  tone,”  “Big  for¬ 
eign  demand  for  foods  indicated  whether  or  not  the 
war  ends  soon,”  “Biggest  demand  in  history  in  pros¬ 
pect  as  early  Fall  sounds  signal ;  soup’s  on  1”  Demand 
increasing  as  cooler  weather  sharpens  appetite,” 
“Millions  must  be  fed  in  war-torn  countries.”  These 
are  headlines  on  the  first  page.  We  won’t  reproduce 
subject  matter  but  will  only  point  out  that  P.D.Q.  only 
carries  to  its  customers  the  message  we  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  for  you  that  no  matter  what  happens,  canned 
foods  ought  to  come  grandly  into  their  own  this  autumn 
and  for  some  time  thereafter. 

In  order  that  retail  distributors  may  plan  for  the 
event  well  in  advance,  under  the  heading  “Last  minute 
news  bulletin,”  October  21-26  is  given  as  the  date  of 
National  Grocers’  Week.  To  those  who  have  observed 
such  weeks  in  the  past,  the  reminder  will  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  set  them  into  planning  for  the  occasion. 

Page  two  lists  the  nearly  one  hundred  items  and 
packs  in  the  line.  Not  being  a  regular  reader  of 
P.D.Q.  I  can  not  say  whether  or  not  each  issue  does 
this  but  I  am  wondering  how  many  other  canners  get 
the  entire  list  of  their  products  before  their  customers 
e'  en  once  a  year!  Certainly  something  is  gained  by 
the  Packing  Company  in  this  regard.  In  addition  page 
t  VO  carries  general  news  and  tells  in  detail  how  well 
a  former  broker  for  Phillips  is  doing  since  devoting 
:  il  his  personal  sales  efforts  and  those  of  his  seven  men 
t )  the  sales  of  the  Phillips  Delicious  line.  This  publica- 
t  on  circulates  among  Phillips  brokers,  of  course.  I 
onder  how  many  will  be  thinking  how  much  better 
t  ley  might  do  in  sales  and  profits  if  they  were  to  fol- 
1  w  the  example  displayed  for  their  information. 

Page  three  lists  “Five  powerful  reasons  why  Phil- 
'  os  Delicious  Foods  are  popular  and  profitable.”  Every 
1  inner  reader  of  this  article  ought  to  base  his  claim  for 
i  ime  on  the  first  plank  in  the  Phillips  platform :  “Prov¬ 


en  Quality;  the  quality,  purity  and  flavor  of  Phillips 
Delicious  Foods  have  been  steadily  maintained,  con¬ 
vincingly  recognized  and  constantly  improved — where- 
ever  possible  —  over  a  period  of  over  thirty-seven 
years.”-  On  this  page  is  the  first  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tographs  showing  how  Phillips  Delicious  Foods  are  dis¬ 
played  in  masses  so  great  any  housewife  must  feel 
almost  compelled  to  buy  ,them.  “Surely,”  they  say  to 
themselves,  “those  Phillips  Delicious  Foods  must  be 
good  or  my  grocer  would  not  have  bought  so  many  of 
them.”  There’s  the  psychology  back  of  these  mass 
displays  we  have  been  urging  you  to  make. 

Page  four  naturally  carries  the  editorial  content  and 
also,  naturally,  the  principal  message  on  the  page  is 
carried  in  “Early  Fall  Sales  Tips,”  also  in  editorial, 
“Christmas  Gifts  for  Your  Customers.”  I’ll  venture 
to  say  that  not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  canning  fra¬ 
ternity,  if  as  much  as  that,  have  even  thought  about 
Christmas  and  Christmas  selling  as  yet.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  P.D.Q.  must  be  gotten  out  by  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  or  else  in  very  close  collaboration  with  them.  In 
more  “News  Flashes”  items  of  general  interest  to  the 
food  trade  appear.  In  the  editorial  column  proper  we 
learn  that  the  messenger  of  good-will  we  are  discussing 
goes  to  a  mailing  list  of  about  175,000  grocers,  whole¬ 
salers,  salesmen,  and  at  intervals,  into  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  customers. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  a  large  part  of  the  growth  of 
Phillips  Delicious  line  during  the  past  six  years  may 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  circulation  of  this  fine 
house  organ.  Of  course,  if  every  canner  able  to  afford 
such  a  publication  were  to  put  one  out,  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  would  soon  see  too  much  of  house  organs,  but 
until  more  do  take  up  the  idea  there  are  several  can¬ 
ners  who  might  follow  this  lead  without  being  copy¬ 
cats,  without  duplication  in  the  field,  and  with  consid¬ 
erable  advantage  to  themselves. 

Page  five  tells  in  detail  how  one  of  the  Delicious 
products  was  submitted  to  the  testing  kitchens  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  and  Gardens  and  of  its  acceptance.  Thus 
is  gotten  over  to  representatives  and  distributors  alike 
that  the  line  is  tested  in  one  of  the  representative  test¬ 
ing  kitchens  of  the  country,  a  further  proof  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Phillips  products.  Now  you  may  drive  this  fact 
home  by  direct  statement  but  reiterate  it  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  account  with  attractive  pictures  of  the  staff 
at  work  in  this  self-same  kitchen  and  the  story  will  be 
remembered  much  longer.  On  this  page,  too,  are  shown 
displayed,  the  new  number  ten  sizes  in  Tomato  Juice, 
Lima  Beans,  Butter  Beans,  Sugar  Corn,  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Stringless  Beans. 

Page  six  is  an  up-to-date  “success”  story  of  how  a 
retail  grocer  sold  11,084  cans  of  the  line  in  four  days. 
Spread  across  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  picture  of  the 
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shelf  stocks  and  some  of  the  floor  displays  that  made 
such  a  satisfactory  sale  possible  in  connection  with 
demonstrations  of  the  products  on  sale.  Every  reader 
of  this  article  has  in  mind  some  similar  instance  in  his 
own  experience  but  is  unable  in  most  cases  to  get  the 
story  before  enough  customers  to  make  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  would  like  to.  Herein  is  another  advantage  of 
a  house  organ  such  as  P.D.Q. 

Page  seven  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  displays,  cur¬ 
rently  submitted  in  a  display  contest  in  which  every 
one  making  a  display  and  sending  a  photograph  wins 
a  pocketbook.  To  be  exact,  1,000  pocketbooks  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  out  and  the  second  thousand  won’t 
last  long,  according  to  all  accounts  given.  No  matter 
how  inexpensive  or  expensive  the  pocketbooks  may  be, 
Fll  bet  the  sales-building  value  of  the  displays  will 
more  than  offset  the  cost  in  outlay  for  prizes.  The  last 
page  of  the  autumn  issue  we  have  just  finished  is  given 
to  showing  silverware  being  offered  to  consumers  sav¬ 
ing  labels  from  Delicious  Canned  Foods. 

Twice  in  a  year  or  two  is  not  too  often  to  review 
what  a  canner  is  doing,  as  The  Phillips  Company  is, 
toward  acquainting  all  concerned  with  their  line,  sales 
and  merchandising  activities  and  their  ideas  of  the 
future  and  what  it  holds  for  all  of  us.  There  are  a 
dozen  canners  in  the  United  States  who  ought  to  get  out 
a  like  paper  and  who  could  do  so  without  counting  the 
cost  of  the  investment.  It’s  a  wonder  to  me  that  some 
of  them  have  not  made  the  attempt  before  this.  There 
are  several  hundred  canners  who  ought  to  post  their 
representatives  and  wholesale  distributors  at  least  as 
fully  as  all  readers  of  P.D.Q.  are  posted.  No  matter  if 
the  publication  is  only  mimeographed,  no  matter  if  it 
does  not  come  out  regularly,  let’s  see  what  we  can  do 
toward  telling  the  world  about  our  plans,  our  labels, 
our  displays,  our  contests. 

Probably  not  many  canners  will  go  all  the  way  in 
making  this  attempt.  Fall  canners  conventions  are  in 
the  offing,  let’s  see  what  State  Secretary  will  suggest 
that  for  the  sake  of  further  popularizing  the  canned 
foods  of  the  State,  the  association  get  out  at  least  a 
Fall  and  Summer  issue  of  something  along  the  lines  of 
this  paper  of  Phillips’.  I  know  the  average  State  Secre¬ 
tary  has  more  than  he  can  do  now,  but  a  busy  man  is 
just  the  one  to  undertake  the  task.  He’ll  want  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  so  he  can  get  at  his  regular  job.  It’s 
quite  possible  that  in  issuing  such  an  organ,  a  State 
Association  might  make  it  largely  self-supporting,  an 
attempt  might  be  made  toward  such  an  end,  at  any 
rate.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  the  sovereign  State  in 
which  such  a  publication  might  originate  in  behalf  of 
the  canning  trade  that  the  State  Government  might  go 
to  some  expense  in  fostering  the  publication  for  the 
advertising  the  State  would  receive  from  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  angles  to  the  whole 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Phillips  is  doing  a  grand 
job,  in  royal  fashion,  that  every  canner  ought  to  feel 
proud  because  someone  has  the  initiative  to  go  ahead 
in  a  strange  field  as  they  have  done.  Let’s  see  some 
others  follow  this  splendid  example!  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do ! 


ONE  COMPANY’S  WORK  ON  REARMAMENT 
One  of  Our  Marvels  of  Production 

General  Electric  leads  American  industry  in  variety 
of  products  being  made  for  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  Philip  D.  Reed,  G-E  board  chairman,  disclosed 
September  19th  in  an  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco. 

He  listed  major  defense  work  as  follows: 

“For  the  Navy:  Gun  mounts  and  projectile  hoists 
for  anti-aircraft  weapons;  electric  drives  for  subma¬ 
rines  ;  turbines  for  ship  propulsion,  delivering  in  some 
cases  more  than  50,000  horsepower  each;  reduction 
gears  up  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  as  much  as 
70,000  pounds,  and  machined  to  tolerances  measured 
in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  through  which  these 
turbines  are  connected  to  the  propeller  shafts ;  electric 
and  hydraulic  devices  for  maintaining  naval  guns  and 
searchlights  at  the  desired  position  regardless  of  sea 
conditions ;  searchlights  for  anti-aircraft  and  other 
purposes ;  radio  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 

“For  the  Army:  75  mm  howitzers;  a  new  electric 
drive  for  tanks;  anti-aircraft  lighting  systems;  radio 
transmitters  and  receivers;  60-inch  searchlights  de¬ 
livering  an  800-million  candlepower  beam  from  which 
a  newspaper  can  be  read  12  miles  away. 

“For  the  Air  Forces:  Turbo-superchargers  which 
maintain  airplane  engine  efficiency  at  high  altitudes 
and  provide  normal  pressure  in  sealed  cabins.  These 
miniature  turbines  are  driven  by  the  exhaust  from 
the  engine  and  operate  red-hot  at  more  than  20,000 
revolutions  per  minute ;  electric  generators  having  two 
to  three  times  the  output  of  previous  designs  and  de¬ 
livering  one  kilowatt  per  pound  of  weight;  propeller 
pitch  control  devices;  gun  control  equipment;  radio 
transmitters  and  receivers. 

“In  addition,”  he  said,  “we  furnish  a  long  list  of 
general  items,  including  wire  and  cable,  Selsyns,  mo¬ 
tors,  lamps,  switchgear,  control  instruments,  etc.  For 
the  British  government  we  are  making  aircraft  starter 
motors,  magnetos  and  gear-type  superchargers.” 

Mr.  Reed  declared  that  “American  industry  neither 
profits  by  nor  under  any  circumstances  desires  war” 
and  that  industry  would  be  “well  satisfied”  to  com¬ 
plete  the  defense  program  “with  no  other  assurances 
than  that  it  shall  not  emerge  with  a  net  loss  on  the 
material  produced  or  the  investment  in  special  plants 
and  equipment  required  to  do  the  job.” 

“American  industry  recognizes  the  need  for  defense 
rearmament,”  said  Mr.  Reed,  “is  actively  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  co-operating  with  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Advisory  Defense  Council,  and  will,  in  my  judy 
ment,  do  a  job,  unparalleled  in  history,  of  turning  oo 
the  enormous  quantity  of  defense  equipment  and  sui 
plies  needed  to  make  this  nation  a  factor  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  world  peace.” 

If  inflation  is  to  be  prevented  and  American  stand 
ards  of  living  preserved,  Mr.  Reed  said  that  industry 
must  at  the  same  time  continue  to  produce  usefiu 
goods. 
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‘‘To  find  ways  of  continuing  the  production  of  useful 
gc  jds  without  impairing  the  defense  program  is  a  most 
important  goal,”  he  said.  “This  may  involve  the  use 
of  a  plastic,  for  example,  in  place  of  steel,  an  unskilled 
ot  erator  instead  of  a  skilled  one.  But  whatever  the 
specific  problems,  they  are  well  worth  careful  analysis 
and  vigorous  attack.  For  I  am  confident  that  an  in¬ 
valuable  by-product  of  the  defense  program,  and  one 
that  may  play  no  small  part  of  it,  will  be  the  technical 
advances  it  will  surely  yield. 

“From  the  items  listed,  and  we  believe  no  other 
company  will  furnish  a  greater  variety  of  products 
for  American  defense,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
productive  capacity  will  be  fully  occupied  with  rearma¬ 
ment  work.  But  I  believe  we  can  maintain  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments  substantially  increase  our  normal 
output  of  useful  goods  if  and  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

“Both  tasks  we  regard  as  important,  and  both  will 
receive  our  best  attention.  For  as  we  succeed  in  step¬ 
ping  up  the  production  and  sale  of  useful  goods  we  not 
only  reduce  the  dangers  of  wartime  infiation  but  we 
increase  the  national  income  and  the  national  revenue 
— a  definite  step  toward  paying  the  price  of  the  defense 
program.” 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  American  industry  has  “no 
thought  or  intention  of  profiteering”  in  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program  and  that  it  from  the  first  has  favored 
adequate  measures  to  prevent  profiteering. 

“American  industry  is  made  up  of  millions  of  loyal, 
energetic  men  and  women  who  are  ready  and  eager 
to  get  on  with  this  great  project  just  as  quickly  as 
orders  and  specifications  are  forthcoming,”  said  Mr. 
Reed.  “Much  preliminary  work  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  in  advance. 

“When  the  arduous  task  of  tooling  up  for  these  jobs 
is  completed — and  this  in  any  case  requires  months, 
not  days  or  weeks — the  defense  materials  will  stream 
from  America’s  factories  in  quantities  that  will  amaze 
the  most  optimistic  observer.  Thus  may  private  en- 
terjjrise  creditably  discharge  its  responsibility  to  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  business  is  not  the  ogre  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  painted  and  that  free  enterprise 
is  among  the  most  precious  assets  of  the  nation.” 

The  address  was  broadcast  by  the  NBC  blue  net¬ 
work. 

1|C  i|i  * 

DEMOCRACIES  DON’T  GET  THINGS  DONE?— 
If  i  'is  appeared  in  a  dispatch  from  Berlin — “Adolf 
Hit  '  ir  has,  in  six  years,  built  44,000  bridges  in  Ger- 
ma  y.  His  labor  battalions  have  constructed  more 
thi  110,000  miles  of  truck  roads  and  country  roads. 
Ui,  er  command  of  the  Labor  Front,  2,000,000,000 
tr(  have  been  planted,  and  5,200,000  dams  have  been 
bu  to  control  erosion”  the  reaction  wovld  be:  dictator- 
shi  certainly  gets  things  done.  A  democracy  can’t 
'nu  h  it.  Imagine — 5,200,000  dams! 

it  this  work  has  been  done,  not  in  Germany,  but 
in  e  U.  S.  A.,  by  CCC  boys,  all  enlisted  on  a  voluntary 
ba  ',  with  nobody  shoved  around  by  a  Fuhrer. 

Samuel  Grafton  in  N.  Y.  Post. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  EXHIBITORS  ORGANIZE 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  Exhibitors  Association 
has  organized  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  first  meeting 
under  its  new  status  was  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
September  23.  The  new  body,  to  be  known  as  “The 
Pavilionaires,  Inc.”  is  being  incorporated  at  Albany. 
Col.  Sherman  A.  Snapp,  director  of  the  Standard 
Brands  building  at  the  Fair,  will  be  first  president  of 
the  Pavilionaires.  The  object  of  the  new  organization 
is  to  preserve  and  add  to  the  knowledge  gained  at  this 
and  other  major  expositions,  and  to  make  it  available  to 
business,  industry  and  managements  of  future  fairs. 

Serving  with  Col.  Snapp  will  be  R.  R.  Ryan,  assistant 
director  of  the  Ford  Exposition,  first  vice-president; 
Earl  W.  Brown,  director  of  the  Florida  State  Exhibit, 
second  vice-president;  Stanley  B.  Finch,  co-ordinator 
of  gas  industries  at  the  Fair,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
board  of  governors  includes  in  addition  to  the  executive 
officers  just  named  L.  G.  Coleman,  Railroads;  Maxwell 
Harvey,  New  York  Fair;  Harold  Wilson,  Swift;  Frank 
Armour,  Heinz;  C.  D.  Smith,  Firestone;  Gus  Craig, 
Westinghouse;  W.  L.  Gibson,  Petroleum. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  2,  1940 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Fall  Meeting, 
Crystal  Ballroom,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 

OCTOBER  21  to  NOVEMBER  15,  1940 — Canned  Pea  Carnival. 

OCTOBER  21-26,  1940 — National  Retail  Grocer’s  Week. 

OCTOBER  25,  1940 — Florida  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  26th 
Annual  Convention,  probably  YorktoAvne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  determined. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Place  to  be  announced  later.  -- 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual  Meeting,  location  not  yet  determined. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


"THE  OUTLET” 

A.  M.  Wadsworth,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  Secretary  of  the  Western  Can- 
ners  Association,  and  conductor  of  the 
Canners  Lecture  Bureau  in  Chicago,  and 
who  later  was  department  head  for  the 
Kroger  Food  Foundation,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
acting  as  a  canned  foods  broker  in  the 
two  Carolinas,  maintaining  offices  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  is  now  interested 
in  a  unique  type  of  food  merchandising 
known  as  "The  Outlet.”  It  is  not  the 
usual  corner  grocery  but  will  carry  only 
canned  and  packaged  non-competitive 
food  specials.  H.  T.  Lambright,  Sales 
Manager  of  “The  Outlet”  will  purchase 
the  major  portion  of  his  requirements 
through  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Because  of  his 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  quality 
canned  foods,  Wadsworth  will  direct  the 
sales  promotional  end  of  the  business. 
"The  Outlet”  will  maintain  a  tasting 
laboratory  which  will  consist  of  qualified 
women  selected  to  test  foods  furnished 
free  by  the  organization’s  principals  for 
comparative  examination  with  competi¬ 
tive  foods.  It  will  conduct  an  education¬ 
al  bureau  which  will  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  foods,  and  conduct  lec¬ 
tures  to  women’s  clubs  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  groups. 

FLORIDA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  OCTOBER  25 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Florida 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day,  October  25th,  at  the  Tampa  Terrace 
Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida,  Secretary  C.  C. 
Rathbun  announces. 

LANCE  CANNING  CORPORATION 
FORMED 

The  properties  of  the  Lange  Canning 
Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  which 
has  discontinued  business,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  are  now  being  operated  by 
the  newly  formed  Lange  Canning  Cor¬ 
poration. 

EDWARD  C.  EBERTS 

Edward  C.  Eberts,  Vice-President  of 
Stokely  Bros.  &  Company,  Indianapolis, 
and  associated  with  the  company  for  the 
last  15  years,  died  suddenly  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15th.  He  was  62  years  old.  His 
widow,  two  sons,  two  sisters  and  brother 
survive  him. 


CIRLINC  HEADS  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
PURCHASING  AGENTS 

R.  C.  Girling,  Purchasing  Agent  of 
Canadian  Canners  (Western),  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Purchasing  Agents’  Association  of 
British  Columbia. 


NEW  OLIVE  CANNERY 

The  California  Olive  Growers  Packing 
Corp.  has  arranged  to  open  for  business 
in  the  Lucca  plant  at  Lindsay,  Calif.  The 
directors  of  the  firm  are  H,  D.  Blanchard, 
of  Terra  Bella,  O.  L.  Gaither  and  Stary 
Gange. 

A.  Adams  of  Sunland,  has  opened  an 
olive  packing  plant  at  Porterville,  Calif. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

Because  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
business  and  the  resulting  need  for  build¬ 
ing  up  or  supplementing  the  existing  per¬ 
sonnel,  key  executives  faced  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization  whether  company¬ 
wide  or  departmental,  may  find  data  of 
practical  assistance  in  a  new  report 
titled,  "Business  Organization”  just  is¬ 
sued  Ijy  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


V.  L.  McCLAY  COMPANY 

V.  L.  McClay,  formerly  Sales  Manager 
for  the  Harbauer  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
is  opening  offices  at  3516  Charlotte  St., 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  manufac¬ 
turers  representative  for  Harbauer  as 
well  as  for  a  number  of  well-known 
packers  of  food  products.  The  firm  is  to 
be  known  as  the  V.  L.  McClay  Company. 


"THE  COOK’S  DIGEST  ” 

Alice  Coulter,  former  Assistant  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  the  Norwich  Pharma- 
cal  Company,  resigned  on  June  1st  to 
enter  the  publishing  field  as  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  “The  Cook’s  Digest”  which 
brings  a  collection  of  favorite  recipes  of 
food  manufacturers  into  one  5x6% -inch 
booklet  in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  inexperienced  as  well  as  by 
the  professional  cook.  No  advertising  is 
accepted  and  the  recipes  are  those  of 
nationally  known  food  manufacturers, 
published  with  their  permission.  Recipes 
of  such  firms  as  Heinz,  Carnation,  Libby, 
General  Foods  and  many  other  canners 
are  contained  in  the  first  issue  which 
made  its  appearance  on  July  29th  and 
30th,  in  Utica,  New  York,  and  was  a 
complete  sell-out  in  two  days.  “The 
Cook’s  Digest”  maintains  offices  at  280 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ADDITIONAL  PINEAPPLE  ACREAGE 
PLANNED 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is  considering  the 
planting  of  several  thousand  additional 
acres  to  pineapple  on  the  island  of  Molo¬ 
kai,  the  property  under  consideration 
being  owned  by  the  pioneer  Cooke  fam¬ 
ily.  The  land  is  undeveloped  but  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  ideal  for  pineapple  pro¬ 
duction. 


TRI-STATE  MEETING  DECEMBER  5  AND  6 

The  Tri-State  Packers  Association's 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  December 
5th  and  6th.  The  place  for  the  meeting 
will  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  which  meets  in  October. 


EVAPORATED  MILK  ASSOCIATION  MEET- 
INC 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evap¬ 
orated  Milk  Association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  during  Convention  Week  on 
Wednesday,  January  22nd,  1941. 


ULTRAVIOLET  LAMPS  INCREASINGLY 
IMPORTANT  TO  INDUSTRY 

Seven  years  of  intensive  research  in¬ 
dicate  that  ultraviolet  radiation  in 
asepsis  is  likely  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  branch  of  electrical  industry,  open 
a  new  chapter  in  illuminating  engineer¬ 
ing  and  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  public  health  and  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  according  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Rentschler, 
director  of  research  of  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Division,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Dr. 
Rentschler  discussed  applications  of  ul¬ 
traviolet  before  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J., 
September  9-12. 

Newest  use  for  ultraviolet  lamps  has 
been  in  the  irradiation  of  liquids.  This 
research  is  still  only  beginning,  however. 
Water  used  for  precooling  vegetables 
prior  to  shipment  has  been  irradiated 
and  the  bacterial  count  reduced  by  80 
per  cent  or  more.  Milk  and  fruit  juices 
are  penetrated  only  slightly,  hence  must 
be  treated  in  thin  films  to  achieve  much 
reduction  in  bacterial  count.  Beer  so 
far  has  been  found  to  be  practically 
opaque  to  such  rays,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  substitute  irradiation  for  pas¬ 
teurization.  Wort,  however,  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  contamination  by  irradiation 
during  cooling.  Tops  of  bottles  for  milk 
and  other  beverages  have  been  irradiated 
during  filling  and  capping  to  prevent  con¬ 
tamination  by  air-borne  organisms. 

A  large  company  is  using  special  bac¬ 
tericidal  lamps  as  standard  equipment 
in  domestic  refrigerators  for  the  ^  rst 
time  this  year.  Dr.  Rentschler  repor'cd. 
To  eliminate  a  source  of  milk  conta  ni- 
nation  the  Sterilamp  is  being  useC  in 
dairy  barns  to  reduce  the  number  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  air.  Vari-us 
problems  in  manufacturing  products  s  jch 
as  cosmetics,  foodstuffs  and  vacciros, 
have  been  virtually  solved  by  ultravi<  let. 
In  hospital  operating  rooms,  nurse  ics 
for  babies,  offices,  school  rooms,  and  oi  her 
public  places,  the  Sterilamp  has  been  mt 
to  work  with  success.  A  recent  appb’a- 
tion  has  been  the  use  of  ultraviolet  ra¬ 
diation  in  the  ducts  of  air-conditiori.ng. 
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Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  directors  and  New  York  officials  at  its  Stock  Yards  plant,  starting  survey  of  its  Chicago  units  in  considering  expenditures  under  a 
$25,000,000  national  expansion  program.  Left  to  right,  front  row:  J.  P.  Louderman,  Sales  Division;  J.  L.  Heinlein,  Factory  Manager;  Sherlock  McKewen, 
Sales ;  W.  W.  Hodgson,  District  Manager  of  Manufactiu'e ;  H.  F.  Bayer,  Assistant  District  Manager  of  Manufacture  ;  J.  J.  Engleman,  Assistant  District  Manager 
of  Manufacture ;  L.  B.  Dullinger,  A.ssistant  Factory  Manager.  Left  to  right,  second  row :  H.  Bartow  Farr,  Miller,  Owen,  Otis  &  Bailly  ;  M.  S.  Sloan,  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Company;  S.  J.  Steele,  Executive  Vice-President;  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  President;  C.  C.  Conway,  Chairman  of  Board:  O.  C.  Huffman,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Executive  Committee;  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Vice-President:  F.  G.  Searle,  Vice-President:  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Left  to  right,  third 
row:  H.  A.  Goodwin,  Advertising  Manager;  L.  R.  Dodson,  Assistant  Secretary:  J.  S.  Snelham,  Vice-President:  A.  V.  Crary,  Vice-President:  Director  Norton 
Conway,  Norton  Conway  &  Company  ;  E.  J.  O’Connor,  Manager  General  Line  Can  Sales  ;  H.  A.  Fink,  Supervisor  Packer's  Can  Factories  :  J.  E.  Baldwin,  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager  Packer’s  Can  Sales ;  George  Muth,  Manager  Commercial  Research. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  TO  SPEND  $25,000,000 
IN  THREE  YEAR  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


The  directors  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  and  a  group  of  officials  from  its 
New  York  office,  headed  by  Carle  C.  Con¬ 
way,  chairman,  and  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  presi¬ 
dent,  arrived  in  Chicago  September  10th 
for  an  extended  inspection  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Can  plants,  it  was  officially  announced 
by  S.  J.  Steele,  executive  vice-president, 
located  in  Chicago. 

“The  visit  inaugurated  a  plan  under 
which  the  directors  and  key  officials  of 
the  company  will  make  periodic  visits 
to  strategic  areas  on  which  its  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  activities  are 
based,”  Mr.  Steele  stated.  “The  company 
has  fifty-eight  plants  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba. 

“The  purpose  of  the  periodic  inspec¬ 
tions  is  to  gather  information  on  which 
the  future  expansion  of  the  company’s 


Ck  '.man  of  the  Board,  C.  C.  Conway,  learns 
fii  hand  the  reason  for  Continental’s  high  qual¬ 
ity  ’ackers’  Cans.  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Vice-President 
in  large  of  Manufacturing,  and  Arthur  Rosecky, 
A>  rant  Factory  Manager,  point  out  the  new 
developments. 


facilities  may  be  based.  Such  inspec¬ 
tions  enable  the  management  of  field 
units  to  maintain  closer  contact  with 
headquarters,  and  give  the  directors  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  local  problems  which 
may  arise  under  changing  conditions.” 

Immediately  following  their  arrival  at 
Chicago  the  party  of  approximately 


J.  F.  Hartlieb,  Continental’s  President,  gets  a 
lesson  in  can  manufacturing  from  H.  A.  Fink, 
Supervisor  of  Packers’  Can  Factories,  and  H.  F. 
Bayer,  Assistant  Chicago  District  Manager  of 
Manufacturing. 

twenty  directors  and  officials  began  an 
inspection  trip  covering  the  company’s 
Clearing,  Grand  Avenue,  North  Avenue, 
McDonald,  Cragin,  Chicago  Stock  Yards, 
and  Ashland  Avenue  plants.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  laboratory  and  engineering  divi¬ 
sion  maintained  in  Chicago  were  also 
visited. 

As  head  of  the  party  Carle  C.  Con¬ 
way,  board  chairman,  revealed  that  their 
findings  have  confirmed  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  expand  and  modernize 


Sales-mindcd  F.  G.  Searle  and  S.  J.  Steele  eagerly 
watch  new  innovations  in  can  manufacturing  in 
company’s  Chicago  plants,  during  inspection  tour. 


its  machine  building  and  engineering 
department  plant  in  the  Chicago  district. 
For  many  years  the  company  has  built 
most  of  the  machines  used  by  its  can 
manufacturing  plants  and  by  packers  to 
close  filled  cans. 

“Our  present  plans  are  to  spend  ap¬ 
proximately  $15,000,000  during  the  next 
two  years  for  the  expansion  and  better¬ 
ment  of  our  manufacturing  facilities, 
engineering  department  and  research  la¬ 
boratories,”  Mr.  Conway  stated.  “These 
expenditures  will  be  allocated  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  wherever  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  they  will  produce  the 
greatest  results  through  improved  serv¬ 
ice  and  products.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1930  Continental  Can  Co.  has  ex¬ 
pended  approximately  $50,000,000  for  in¬ 
creasing  and  improving  its  facilities. 

“The  fact  that  canned  foods  are  a 
basic  commodity,  indispensable  both  in 
peace  and  war  times,  gives  us  assurance 
in  going  ahead  with  our  development 
program,”  Mr.  Conway  concluded. 

On  the  evening  of  September  10th  the 
party  attended  a  private  dinner  at  the 
Chicago  Club  as  guests  of  the  company’s 
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Chicago  organization  and  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  directors  held  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  the  company’s  offices 
in  the  Conway  Building,  111  West  Wash, 
ington  Street.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  appropriation  to 
$25,000,000  to  cover  the  period  of  the 
next  three  years,  according  to  J.  F. 
Hartlieb,  company  president. 

Included  in  tha  party  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors :  Carle  C.  Conway,  chair¬ 
man;  O.  C.  Huffman,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee;  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president;  S.  J.  Steele,  executive  vice- 
president;  F.  J.  O’Brien  and  F.  G.  Searle, 
vice-presidents;  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer;  Norton  Conway 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Norton  Conway 
&  Co.;  H.  Bartow  Farr  of  the  firm  of 
Miller,  Owen,  Otis  &  Bailly,  general 
counsel  for  the  company;  M.  S.  Sloan, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Co.,  and  Sidney 
Weinberg  of  the  banking  firm  of  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Also  the  following  officials:  A.  V. 
Crary,  I.  W.  England  and  J.  S.  Snel- 
ham,  vice-presidents;  E.  J.  O’Connor, 
manager  of  general  line  sales;  J.  E. 
Baldwin,  assistant  manager  of  packers’ 
can  sales;  H.  A.  Fink,  supervisor  of 
packers’  can  factories;  H.  A.  Goodwin, 
advertising  manager;  George  Muth,  man¬ 
ager  of  commercial  research,  and  L.  R. 
Dodson,  assistant  secretary. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVATE  BRANDS 

The  Relative  Position  of  Distributor  and  of 
Manufacturer 

By  Paul  S.  Willis 

Super-market  operators,  in  an  open 
letter  to  the  food  manufacturing  trade 
a  few  months  back,  called  upon  manu¬ 
facturers  to  extend  a  greater  measure  of 
support  to  distributors  handling  their 
merchandise,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
competition  of  corporate  chains  and 
others  who  have  embarked  in  the  private 
label  field  in  a  large  way.  The  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  super  market  industry  hinted 
rather  broadly,  would  be  recourse  to  pri¬ 
vate  brand  merchandise  by  that  class  of 
distributors. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  spokesman  for  manufacturers  of 
advertised  food  products,  took  up  this 
challenge  in  addressing  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Super  Market 
Institute  in  Kansa  City  during  the  week. 

“At  the  outset,”  he  declared,  “I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  have 
no  false  illusions  about  manufacturers 
only  having  the  right  to  manufacture. 
To  the  contrary,  we  believe  anybody  has 
the  right  to  enter  this  or  that  business, 
and  whoever  can  do  the  job  more  effi¬ 
ciently  is  entitled  to  his  just  reward.  All 
of  this  is  so,  so  long  as  the  concern  does 
not  unfairly  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 


others  in  his  operations.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  measured  the  operations 
of  a  business  only  from  the  angle  of 
economy.  Anyone  doing  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  job  than  his  competitor  received  the 
compliments. 

“That  no  longer  holds  entirely  true. 
Today,  concerns  must  recognize  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  social,  and  the  political  angles. 
When  one  of  these  gets  out  of  balance, 
something  usually  happens.  A  concern 
may  serve  the  public  economically,  but 
when  this  results  in  unfairly  injuring 
his  competitors,  to  the  extent  of  putting 
them  out  of  business,  and  thereby  plac¬ 
ing  people  on  the  unemployment  rolls, 
then  the  social  angle  enters.  Following 
closely  behind,  is  the  political  angle.  For 
when  people  feel  unduly  injured,  they  go 
to  the  Legislature  for  help.  We  have 
witnessed  this  action  in  connection  with 
the  numerous  proposals  of  State  and 
Federal  chain  store  bills.  We  have  laws 
on  the  statute  books  today  covering  regu¬ 
lations  which  many  of  us,  a  few  years 
back,  would  have  considered  irrational. 

HISTORY  REVIEWED — “In  discussing  pri¬ 
vate  brands,  let’s  review  briefly  what 
has  happened  in  the  past.  Private  brands 
or  distributor  brands  have  been  in  the 
picture  for  a  long  time.  Interest  in  them 
moves  up  and  down.  It  moves  up  when 
commodity  prices  go  down  .  .  .  when  the 
spread  between  private  brands  and  adver¬ 
tised  brands  holds  out  the  incentive  of 
a  wide  gross  margin.  And,  conversely 
so,  the  interest  declines  as  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  and  profit  incentive  decline.  The 
wide  price  spread  is  not  only  the  main 
incentive  to  distributors  for  handling 
private  brands,  but  it  likewise  is  the  main 
incentive  for  Mrs.  Housewife  to  buy 
them.  If  you  don’t  think  so,  just  try  the 
experiment  of  offering  the  popular  brand 
and  the  unadvertised  brand  at  the  same 
price.  There  isn’t  much  doubt  about 
which  package  the  trade  will  buy;  and 
there  is  no  question  as  to  which  package 
Mrs.  Housewife  will  buy.  Only  when 
the  price  differential  is  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  does  she  buy  the  unadvertised  prod¬ 
uct;  that  has  always  been  so,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

“Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
present  situation  of  private  brands  as 
compared  with  yesterday?  In  my  opinion, 
yes.  Heretofore  it  has  been  largely  the 
practice  for  dealers  to  select  certain 
products  which  they  would  have  some 
concern  package  for  them,  show  their 
own  brand  on  the  label,  and  then  offer 
the  same  to  the  trade  at  prices  which 
were  lower  than  the  advertised  brands 
of  similar  products.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  that  is  the  case  today.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as: 

NEW  BRAND  TRENDS — “Some  distribu¬ 
tors  are  packing  their  products  in  at¬ 
tractive  packages  and  are  supporting 
them  with  expert  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  operate  pretty  much  as 
do  manufacturers,  and  at  pretty  much 
the  same  costs.  Because  a  few  distribu¬ 
tors  are  doing  this,  others  are  wondering 
whether  they  should  do  likewise, 

“Let’s  analyze  some  of  the  things  prac¬ 
ticed  today  and  see  if  they  will  stand 


up  for  long.  Distributors  are  sellir^ 
their  own  brands  at  prices  which,  con¬ 
sidering  advertising  and  other  expense  s, 
leave  them  a  very  narrow  gross  margin 
.  .  .  a  margin  which  will  eventually  need 
to  be  widened  to  make  the  items  really 
profitable.  You  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
it  costs  to  manufacture  these  products 
and  also  what  are  the  general  overhead, 
sales  and  advertising  expenses.  You  know 
the  prices  at  which  these  products  are 
sold.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  More¬ 
over,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  should 
manufacturers  find  that  this  competition 
injured  their  business,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  take  necessary  steps  to  protect 
themselves.  Since  steps  may  likely  mean 
lower  prices  which  would  result  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  spread,  and  when  the  price  of 
a  popular  brand  is  near  that  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  brand,  the  trade  and  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  buy  the  popular  brand.  .  .  . 

DESTRUCTIVE  PRACTICES — “Some  dealers, 
in  order  to  promote  their  own  brands, 
are  engaging  in  practices  which  may 
sooner  or  later  be  construed  as  operating 
in  restraint  of  trade,  i.  e.,  they  adver¬ 
tise  the  popular  brands  at  very  low 
prices,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  store 
traffic,  and  what  does  Mrs.  Consumer 
discover?  She  discovers  that  the  brands 
so  advertised  have  been  carefully  hidden 
away  in  the  store,  and  she  finds  instead 
huge  displays  of  the  dealer’s  own  brand 
of  these  products. 

“Advertising  the  goods  for  sale  and 
then  hiding  them  away  would  appear  as 
self-evidence  of  an  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  is,  of  course,  the  dealer’s 
privilege  to  promote  the  brands  he  wants 
to  sell;  but  when  he  uses  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  popular  brands  as  a  decoy,  this 
raises  certain  questions. 

“How  long  will  the  manufacturer  con¬ 
tinue  dealing  with  this  distributor  as  a 
friendly  customer,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  a  competitor — a  competitor 
who  is  doing  all  he  can  to  kill  the  sale 
of  the  manufacturer’s  product.  And  how 
long  will  Mrs.  Consumer  tolerate  this 
deception? 

“We  are  living  in  an  age  of  regulation. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  which  will  attempt  to  out¬ 
law  practices  such  as  I  have  above  de¬ 
scribed.  As  to  when  it  will  come,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dealer’s  behavior. 

BRAND  PROBLEMS — “It  is  easy  to  think 
in  terms  of  stocking  private  brands,  but 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  for  you 
to  manufacture  them  day  in  and  day 
out;  the  necessity  of  carrying  large  in¬ 
ventories,  etc.,  and  the  job  and  cost  of 
developing  a  consumer  acceptance  i  or 
them.  Of  course,  when  the  price  spread 
is  a  wide  one,  this  difference  attra  ‘s 
a  certain  amount  of  business;  but  I  re¬ 
mind  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  faai; 
manufacturers  have  spent  a  lot  of  ti;  e, 
money  and  effort  in  promoting  th(  .r 
products.  They  are  keeping  themseb.  .s 
fully  alert  to  what  is  going  on,  and  y  u 
can  bet  your  last  hat  they  will  find  w"j  S 
of  maintaining  and  enhancing  their 
sition.  So,  even  though  some  privr  te 
brands  may  look  attractive  today  beca 
of  wide  margins,  you  may  find  an  •  v 
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Stream-Lined  For  Greater  Efficiency 


PLEASE  SEND 


LZj  Full  cietails  of  Pre-Hcaters  &  Pasteurizers 
mi  Complete  Catalog  No.  31 
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Employing  Jacketed  Steam  In  a  Vacuum 


Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 


The  CRCO  Pre-Heater  and  Pasteur¬ 
izer  uses  jacketed  steam  in  a  vacuum 
which  positively  removes  all  danger  of 
burning  on. 

Double  thermostatic  and  vacuum 
controls  are  quick  and  positive  in  their 
action,  and  always  automatic.  Any 
change  in  volume  of  the  product  to  be 
heated  is  automatically  provided  for. 

Manufactured  by  CRCO  and  con¬ 
forming  to  the  well-known  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality,  CRCO  Pre-Heaters 
and  Pasteurizers  present  the  satisfact¬ 
ory  answer  to  packers’  problems  of 
quality  and  costs. 


Available  in  single  or  double-tube 
models,  in  any  capacity  desired.  Get 
complete  details  at  once. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WAKNEK,  Incorporated 

-'540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 


CRCO  Pre-heater 
AXD  Pasteurizer 


( 


tirely  different  situation  in  that  respect 
tomorrow. 

“During  our  business  career,  we  have 
seen  it  happen  over  and  over  again  where 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  chains  have 
failed  because  they  stocked  merchandise 
which  they  tried  to  force  on  the  con¬ 
sumer,  instead  of  the  merchandise  which 
Mrs.  Consumer  actually  wanted.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  two 
necessary  functions  in  our  industry — ^the 
function  of  manufacturing  and  process¬ 
ing  and  the  function  of  distribution.  Up 
to  now,  these  functions  have  been  pretty 
well  classified. 

“If  any  great  number  of  distributors 
should  enter  the  field  of  manufacturing, 
it  is  easy  to  visualize  that  shortly  great 
competition  would  develop  between  these 
distributor  brands,  and  consequently  con¬ 
tinuous  declining  gross  margins.  If  dis¬ 
tributors  should  generally  enter  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  field,  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  manufacturers  may  ultimately 
enter  the  distribution  field,  thereby  cre¬ 
ating  more  and  more  competition  in  that 
direction.  I  don’t  think  the  hope  of  any 
great  cure-all  of  present  problems  rests 
upon  manufacturers  and  distributors 
overlapping  the  other’s  functions,  but 
rather  that  the  best  hope  is  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  do  a  more  efficient  job  in  their 
field,  and  for  distributors  to  do  an  in¬ 
creasingly  efficient  job  in  theirs  and  for 
manufacturers  and  distributors  to  develop 
a  relationship  whereby  each  will  be  glad 
to  do  business  with  the  other.” 


CROP  CONDITIONS 

TOMATOES 

PYATT,  ARK.,  Sept.  18 — Acreage  50  per 
cent.  Yield  normal. 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  Sept.  22 — Crop  late. 
Late  rains  have  helped,  and  if  frost  holds 
off  we  will  have  a  normal  pack.  Excellent 
quality. 

ADDISON,  MICH.,  Sept.  17 — Crop  now 
looks  like  25  per  cent  of  what  we  expected 
at  the  start  of  the  season.  Our  neighbors 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  boat.- 

LAKE  ODESSA,  MICH.,  Sept.  21 — Crop 
30  to  40  per  cent.  Pack  not  completed 
as  yet. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  Sept.  23 — The  tomato 
pack  in  Utah  will  be  larger  than  former¬ 
ly  anticipated.  While  there  was  a  serious 
loss  of  plants  by  reason  of  western  yellow 
blight,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  season 
has  been  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than 
normal,  the  pack  will  be  as  large  as  last 
year  and  with  further  prolonged  favor¬ 
able  weather  will  exceed  1939  production. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Sept.  18 — Hot 
weather  and  white  fly  caused  early  prog¬ 
nosticators  to  predict  only  about  a  55 
per  cent  crop.  While  these  conditions 
were  prevelant  the  yield  so  far  has  in¬ 
dicated  a  greater  production  than  the  es¬ 
timated  55  per  cent. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  Sept.  24 — Our  to¬ 
matoes  almost  a  complete  failure.  Per¬ 
haps  10  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 


BEANS 

LAKE  ODESSA,  MICH.,  Sept.  21 — Wax 
40  per  cent  pack.  Green  65  per  cent 
pack. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Sept.  18 — Green 
Beans  (Pale) :  The  early  hot  spell  that 
damaged  peas  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
beans,  and  as  a  result  the  beans  will 
probably  be  over  with  sometime  around 
the  latter  part  of  September  rather  than 
October.  Result  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal  crop.  Limas;  Average  good 
year.  Possibly  a  normal  production. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  Sept.  24 — Snap 
beans  of  poor  quality,  very  few  canned. 

CORN 

WAPELLO,  IOWA,  Sept.  23 — Pack  fin¬ 
ished  September  14th.  Ten  per  cent  of 
acreage  totally  lost  to  chinch  bugs.  Yield 
in  cases  about  69  per  cent  of  normal 
due  to  dry  weather  which  caused  unfilled 
ears,  suckers,  etc.,  a  great  deal  of  irreg¬ 
ularity  in  maturity  making  it  necessary 
to  leave  so  much  in  fields  because  either 
too  young  or  too  old  to  pack. 

LAKE  ODESSA,  MICH.,  Sept.  21 — Thirty 
per  cent  of  a  corn  pack. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  Sept.  18 — We  are 
through  packing  corn.  Yield  was  about 
IV2  tons  to  the  acre.  Cut  was  low  and 
pack  about  30  per  cent  short  of  expecta¬ 
tion  when  we  started. 

PEAS 

LAKE  ODESSA,  MICH.,  Sept.  21 — Normal 
pack  of  fine  quality  peas. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Sept.  18 — Early 
season  prediction  indicated  an  above  nor¬ 
mal  crop,  but  we  were  hit  by  a  dry  May 
and  a  very  hot  June  and  July  which 
caused  the  later  blossoms  to  drop  off.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  production  was  lower 
than  normal  and  approximately  a  60  per 
cent  crop  harvested. 

OTHER  CROPS 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Sept.  18 — Beets: 
Poor  year,  60  per  cent  crop. 

INDIAN  VALLEY,  VA.,  Sept.  24 — Cabbage 
for  Kraut:  In  Check,  Virginia  vicinity 
quantity  and  quality  good. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Sept.  18 — Car¬ 
rots:  Very  poor  year.  Seeds  just  didn’t 
seem  to  come  up. 

LAKE  ODESSA,  MICH.,  Sept.  21 — Spin¬ 
ach:  Normal  pack,  fine  quality.  Only  get¬ 
ting  25  per  cent  delivery  on  our  future 
contract  for  spinach  seed  for  1941  plant¬ 
ing.  Spinach  seed  comes  from  the 
Netherlands. 

TOMATO  CROP  PROGRESS — UP  TO 

SEPTEMBER  23RD 

By  CANNED  TOMATO  ASSOCIATION 
INDIANA-  Majority  report  improvement  in  con¬ 
ditions  both  as  to  yield  and  quality  due  to  few 
days  of  good  weather.  Excessive  heat  will  create 
too  rapid  ripeninR.  Wet  or  cold  weather  will  also 
decrease  production  but  report  indicates  if  ideal 
weather  exists  for  next  two  weeks  considerable 
improvement  in  production  may  bring  yields  up 
to  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

CALIFORNIA — Majority  report  good  progress 
but  slightly  behind  last  year.  Spotty  reports  of 
75  per  cent  prospects  and  plants  not  having  fruit 
for  late  harvest. 


MARYLAND — FLASH  !  Last  minute  report 
that  packing  will  end  this  week  in  majority  of 
areas.  Majority  report  no  gains  from  losses 
caused  by  rains  and  damage  varying  from  10  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent.  Spotty  reports  of  normal 
packs  up  to  yields  per  acre  20  per  cent  larger 
than  1939. 

OHIO — Majority  report  yields  per  acre  still  from 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  below  1939.  Typical 
examples ;  will  get  60  per  cent  pack  if  ideal 
weather  holds  out — lucky  if  we  get  50  per  cent  of 
last  year  pack  but  quality  improves  day  by  day — 
getting  one  and  one-quarter  tons  per  acre  up 
to  now. 

VIRGINIA— Majority  report  yields  indicating 
packs  of  from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of 
normal  with  reductions  caused  by  excessive  rains. 
Typical  examples :  running  one  and  one-half  days 
per  week — receipts  light,  prospects  65  per  cent  to 
70  per  cent — early  yielding  75  per  cent  normal, 
late  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent — greens  rotting  on 
vines  from  rain,  prospects  only  50  per  cent — late 
vines  have  no  tomatoes. 

NEW  YORK — Majority  report  pack  and  yields 
disappointing  with  prospects  reduced  to  from  60 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  1939  yields.  Typical 
examples :  first  picking  disappointment,  lucky  to 
get  half  of  last  year- -late  ripening  estimated 
50  per  cent  of  1939  yield — three  weeks  late,  60  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  best  possible. 

PENNSYLVANIA— FLASH !  Last  minute  report 
of  yields  gaining  to  the  extent  many  may  have 
almost  normal  pack  if  frosts  do  not  come  before 
October  10th.  Majority  report  60  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  normal. 

ARKANSAS — Majority  report  pack  completed 
with  considerable  damage  from  rain  in  early  part 
of  September,  but  some  improvement  toward  end 
of  pack  bringing  production  up  to  70  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  normal. 

MISSOURI — Majority  report  good  to  excellent 
yields  and  production  with  several  yields  better 
than  normal.  Typical  examples :  very  good,  90 
per  cent  prospects — prospects  fully  100  per  cent 
or  better -good  after  a  bad  week — excellent  pros¬ 
pects,  best  in  many  years — 100  per  cent  plus,  best 
in  several  years.  Spotty  reports  of  fair  to  poor 
pack  with  crops  from  60  per  cent  to  76  per  cent 
of  normal. 

DELAWARE — Conditions  reported  good  with 
crop  prospects  improved  to  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

ILLINOIS — Majority  report  very  slow  ripening 
holding  crop  prospects  down  to  50  per  cent  of 
normal,  but  improvement  in  weather  conditions 
increasing  prospects  to  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

UTAH — FLASH !  Late  report  indicates  Utah 
pack  improving  rapidly  to  the  point  that  it  will 
equal  last  year  and  possibly  exceed  last  year  if 
favorable  weather  continues.  Spotty  reports  of 
production  50  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of  1939. 

TENNESSEE — Majority  report  65  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  normal  production.  Typical  examples : 
yields  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre — normal  progress 
with  normal  yield. 

lOWA-NEBRASKA  —  FLASH  !  Last  minute 
wire  reports  late  improvement  from  favorable 
weather  lowering  yield  reduction  to  30  per  cent. 
Reports  scattering  as  to  pack,  typical  examples : 
production  poor,  about  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 
of  normal — poor  progress,  too  much  rain  reducing 
yield  25  per  cent — ideal  weather  may  bring  93 
per  cent  crop,  harvest  running  about  4  tons 
per  acre. 

MICHIGAN — FLASH!  Late  report  indicates 

tonnage  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  last  year 
in  most  areas.  Typical  reports,  two  weeks  late- 
crop  going  backward — late,  need  warm  weather 
all  month  considerable  dry  rot. 

KENTUCKY — Report  indicates  60  per  cent  of 
pack  under  ideal  weather  conditions  until  latter 
October. 

WISCONSIN — Some  improvement  due  to  recent 
favorable  weather,  but  prospects  only  for  76  per 
cent  of  normal  pack. 

WASHINGTON — Report  indicates  good  progre'^s. 
slight  rain  damage  and  80  per  cent  normal  crop. 

IDAHO  -Production  excellent,  yield  heavy,  re¬ 
ported  over  8  tons. 

TEXAS — Pack  completed  and  amounting  to  85 
per  cent  of  normal  in  valley. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  —  Production  and  prospects 
improving  upon  cessation  of  rains. 
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NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  "Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 
Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

"‘The  Original  Grader  House’ ‘ 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


The  Best  Time  to  check  weak  spots 

IN  THE  PRODUCTION  LINE  is  Now! 


INDIANA  PULPER 
with  Motor  Assembly 


E-Z  ADJUST  PULPER 


•  Weak  spots  in  the  production 
line  are  showning  up  now.  The 
stress  and  strain  oF  heavy  going  is 
taking  its  toll.  It  is  showing  up 
units  that  can't  deliver  the  capacity 
demanded.  The  record  of  equip¬ 
ment  during  these  weeks  points 
definitely  to  "things  to  be  done" 
before  next  season.  Let  Langsen- 
kamp  help  you  plan  a  production 
line  that  will  really  perform  at  low 
cost. 


Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products  and  Pumpkin. 
Consult  your  Langsenkamp  Catalog  or  write  for  copy. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 

"Efficiency  In  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


To  assist  you 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


i'-'  -'l  .-'i 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


. .  '.  .  ;- 

..  -•■■,»-.■■•'  •  '■  -^'r. 

-  'X>- '  V.:  ■  : 

7':'..  ” '  -''It.'-: 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  tdice  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

\ 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Weather  Pranks  That  May  Have  Ended 
Canning — Wage-Hour  Law  Coes  Into  Full 
Effect — Better  Class  Canners  Find  Market 
Conditions  and  Prices  Quite  Satisfactory — 
Deluges  of  Rain  and  Frost  Visit 
Many  Sections. 

FINISHED  OR — The  weather  has 
had  a  high  old  time  this  week,  be¬ 
ginning  Sunday  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  90  degrees  and  dropping 
Thursday  morning  to  42  degrees, 
the  cold  being  accompanied  by 
deluges  of  rains.  It  has  served  to 
throw  the  crop  guessers  into  a  tail- 
spin.  It  had  just  begun  to  look  like 
some  .  crops  which  might  profit 
from  a  delayed  visitation  of  frost — 
tomatoes  and  snap  beans,  for  in¬ 
stance — might  get  a  lease  on  life, 
but  now  the  official  weather  men 
say  that  very  likely  summer  has 
passed  and  that  we  will  see  no 
more  warm  weather ;  so  they  begin 
to  talk  about  the  winter-grown 
crops  for  market  stalls,  “after  the 
.season’s  crops  are  done.” 

Any  way  tomatoes  got  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell  and  some  very  fine  stock 
came  in.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  tomato  pack  will  reach  and 
pass  last  year’s  or  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  it  merely  means  that  a  much- 
needed  addition  to  an  output  which 
threatened  to  be  too  short  for  its 
own  good  has  been  obtained.  There 
may  be  still  some  more  to  come, 
but  it  can’t  be  very  much,  by  all 
accounts.  The  corn  crops  and  packs 
are  all  over,  except  for  New  York, 
Maine  and  Vermont — a  very  nota¬ 
ble  and  not  inconsiderable  region 
in  that  item — but  they  stand  in 
dread  of  frost  which  must  have 
come  very  close,  if  it  did  not  hit; 
and  good  corn  cannot  be  canned 
from  frosted  fields.  It  looks  like 
the  canning  crop  season  is  about 
at  its  end,  but  is  it? 

WAGE-HOUR  LAW — For  many  can¬ 
ners,  as  we  have  before  warned, 
October  1st  will  be  the  end  of  their 
1940  efforts.  The  new  definition 


of  the  “Area  of  Production,”  goes 
into  effect  October  1st.  This  places 
all  canners  within  its  scope,  those 
located  in  small  towns  or  villages 
as  well  as  those  in  towns  of  2,500 
and  over,  since  all  commercial  can¬ 
ners  employ  more  than  eight  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  be  necessary  for  all 
canners  to  pay  all  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  not  less  than  30  cents  per 
hour,  including  women  now  work¬ 
ing  on  piece  work,  and  it  calls  for 
the  keeping  of  careful  'records  of 
all  transactions.  At  present  the 
work  week  is  42  hours,  but  on  Oc¬ 
tober  24th  the  work  week  hours 
drop  down  to  40.  Canners’  exemp¬ 
tions  of  the  fourteen  weeks  will 
save  them  overtime,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  now  come  un¬ 
der  the  full  force  of  the  law.  As 
tomato  canners  will  be  the  chief 
sufferers  at  this  time,  and  as 
canned  tomato  market  prices  are 
so  profitless,  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  tomato  canners  will  care  to 
operate  after  October  1st.  Some 
tomato  canners  have  worked  out 
this  piece  work  problem  on  the 
basis  of  five  (5)  12-quart  buckets 
per  hour  at  6  cents  per  bucket,  and 
evidently  they  will  lay  off  those 
peelers  who  cannot  make  this 
speed.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
earnings  of  the  quick  worker,  and 
for  that  reason  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  fairest  sort  of  wage  scale,  fair 
to  the  employee  and  to  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

THE  MARKET — What  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  is  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  source  of  your  in¬ 
formation.  The  larger  canners, 
those  with  well-known  and  widely 
used  brands,  and  such  canners  as 
have  control  of  their  own  selling 
policies,  report  the  market  as  in 
very  good  condition,  with  trading 
well  up  to  if  not  ahead  of  former 
years.  And  what  is  more  they  re¬ 
port  that  they  ask  and  obtain  full 
prices  without  trouble.  To  get  a 
definite  line  on  this  they  say  they 
are  regularly  selling  (basis)  stand¬ 
ard  2s  tomatoes  at  671/2  cents  with 
the  better  qualities  at  proportion¬ 


ately  higher  prices.  A  well-known 
Baltimore  canner  quotes  his  full 
standard  tomatoes  at  721/2  cents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cut-rate 
brokers  who  mainly  supply  the  cut- 
price  jobbers  and  chains  we  imag¬ 
ine,  quote  standard  tomatoes,  2s,  at 
54-55  cents,  and  from  them  and 
the  free-lance  brokers  come  stories 
that  the  market  is  deadly  dull.  The 
real  inside  of  the  market  is  that  the 
better  buyers  of  all  kinds  are  buy¬ 
ing  quite  heavily,  as  they  realize 
that  the  ending  of  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  shows  quite  clearly  that  there 
will  be  no  surplus  stocks  to  fall 
back  upon.  And  they  are  paying 
good  prices  for  good  goods,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bargain  goods  and  prices 
to  that  special  class  which  lives 
upon  and  off  the  small  canner  who 
either  has  no  say  about  his  sellings 
or  is  utterly  uninformed  about 
market  conditions.  These  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  tomato  canners,  but 
occasionally  other  items  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  their  lists.  And  it  is  about 
time  that  the  general  canned  foods 
market  made  this  distinction.  The 
great  mass  of  distributors  do  not 
want  to  see  below-cost  prices  to  the 
canners ;  they  much  prefer  dealing 
with  canners  who  pack  dependable 
goods  and  ask  a  profit-showing 
price  for  them;  and  that  means 
the  great  mass  of  canners  or  rather 
the  vast  bulk  of  canned  foods  pro¬ 
duction.  So  it  can  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  canners  of  more  than 
80 /r  of  total  canned  foods  produc¬ 
tion  are  well  pleased  with  market 
conditions  and  prices,  and  are  more 
worried  about  sufficient  supplies, 
especially  in  Is  and  10s  cans,  than 
they  are  about  the  widely  quoted 
canned  foods  prices.  Such  canners 
are  busy  trying  to  assemble  the  as¬ 
sortments  wanted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  various  departments, 
as  also  for  their  regular  trade.  All 
of  them  are  worried  about  the 
smallness  of  packs  of  nearly  all 
items,  and  see  in  the  tremendously 
increased  demand  a  hard  job  to 
keep  their  regular  customers  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  bargain  hunters  with 
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toes  into  consuming  channels  at  a 
brisk  rate.  Good  standards  at  5 
cents  per  No.  2  can  at  retail  are 
being  used  as  leaders  by  many  such 
distributors.  According  to  reports 
from  the  West  Coast  this  week, 
late  season  weather  is  unfavorable 
and  the  tomato  pack  will  be  both 
late  and  short.  Packers  in  that 
area  are  reported  to  have  already 
booked  a  good  volume  of  business 
on  the  new  pack  for  delivery  to 
West  Coast  army  and  navy  bases. 

Buyers  are  taking  hold  of  the 
market  for  new  pack  Southern  to¬ 
mato  juice,  with  inside  prices  40 
cents  on  Is,  45  cents  on  14-ounce, 
60  cents  on  20-ounce,  70  cents  on 
2s,  $1.35  on  46-ounce  and  $2.50  and 
up  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 


their  bargain  prices  are  left  to  stew 
in  their  own  juice,  and  welcome 
to  it.  There  is  more  real  merchan¬ 
dising  of  canned  foods  today  than 
anyone  ever  expected  to  see  so  soon 
after  the  drive  towards  that  desir¬ 
able  and  wholly  necessary  end 
began. 

More  and  more  canners  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  to  await 
the  better  prices  which  seem  in¬ 
evitable  to  the  experienced,  and 
they  are  wise. 

LATER — As  we  close  our  forms 
news  is  coming  in  from  the  regions 
which  suffered  from  the  deluges  of 
rain  this  week,  and  from  the  re¬ 
gions  hit  by  frost.  Because  frost 
seems  to  have  followed  the  drown¬ 
ing  out  of  fading  crops.  New  York 
had  over  three  inches  of  rain  in 
one  day ;  southern  Pennsylvania 
canners,  in  the  canning  crop  re¬ 
gions,  reported  four  inches  of  rain, 
and  the  official  weather  man  of  that 
region  placed  it  at  4v4o  inches.  And 
frost  followed.  This  takes  in  the 
Western  Maryland  region  and  will 
affect  the  canners  there  as  it  does 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  can¬ 
ners  feel  that  the  canning  opera¬ 
tions  are  about  all  through.  We 
may  expect  further  .reports  from 
the  northeastern  regions  of  the 
canning  world,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
those  corn  canners  were  not  heav¬ 
ily  hit  as  they  were  far  behind  with 
their  canning,  the  crops  being  very 
late. 

The  year  began  in  an  erratic 
manner,  with  frosts  further  down 
South  than  ever  known  before — 
winter  in  Florida  and  summer  in 
Alaska,  you  remember,  and  it  has 
continued  erratic  with  every  crop 
as  the  crop  season  moved  North 
and  West,  until,  as  we  have  so 
often  said,  no  crop  has  come 
through  as  expected.  And  now  we 
possibly  have  reached  the  end,  with 
lessened  packs  and  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  all  canned 
foods.  Farsighted  canners  are  cap¬ 
italizing  on  this  golden  opportunity 
— not  to  gouge  the  public  but  to  get 
fair  profit-showing  prices  instead 
of  the  below-cost  prices  which  have 
ruled  the  past  two  years  on  nearly 
all  items.  The  year  will  go  down 
as  a  notable  one  in  food  crops  of 
all  kinds,  the  grains  and  cattle 
feeds  excepted. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Steadily  Improving — Most  Buyers 
Opening  Up— Good  Standard  2s  Tomatoes 
at  5  Cents  Retail!! — Corn  Strong  and  Ad¬ 
vancing — Beans  Stronger — Peas  in  Demand 
—  Lima  Pack  Short  —  Sweet  Potatoes  in 
Limited  Demand  — '40  Packs  of  Citrus 
Cleaned  Up^Shortened  Peach  Pack  Causing 
Increased  Interest — Salmon  Strongly  Held — 
Sardine  Canners  Withdrawn. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  September  26,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — A  marked  dis¬ 
inclination  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  press  sales  of  new  pack  goods, 
coupled  with  frequent  withdrawals 
from  the  market  by  packers  who 
either  no  longer  can  offer  complete 
assortments  or  who  are  holding 
goods  for  later  sale,  have  all  com¬ 
bined  to  emphasize  the  improved 
position  of  the  market  this  week. 
Vegetables  are  holding  well  at  re¬ 
cent  advances,  fruits  are  also  doing 
well,  and  the  canned  fish  division 
still  shows  a  stiffening  tendency. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  all  classes 
of  distributors  liberalizing  buying 
policies,  the  outlook  favors  a  fairly 
brisk  trading  market  over  the  next 
30  days.  Some  canners,  however, 
have  looked  beyond  the  near-term 
and  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  present  prices  will  be  topped 
by  a  good  margin  later  on  in  the 
season.  Such  packers,  where  finan¬ 
cially  in  position  to  do  so,  are  with¬ 
holding  part  of  their  packs  from 
spot  sale.  There  is  growing  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  canners  and 
distributors  of  the  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  which  the  Government 
will  play  in  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  as  conscription  gets  under  way, 
and  additional  National  Guard 
units  are  mustered  into  Federal 
service.  From  present  indications. 
No.  10  canned  foods  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  will  be  an  extremely  scarce 
commodity  by  the  time  the  1941 
season  rolls  around,  and  holders 
are  governing  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly. 

TOMATOES — The  market  has  held 
unchanged  at  the  previous  week’s 
levels.  Demand  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  stocks  from  the  new  pack  has 
been  fairly  brisk,  with  the  chains 
and  super-markets  moving  toma¬ 


CORN — Continued  strength  in  the 
corn  market  is  resulting  in  im¬ 
proved  buying  demand  and  this 
week’s  market  has  been  fairly 
brisk.  Canners  are  showing  more 
disposition  to  hold  standard  2s  at 
65  cents,  with  10s  strong  at  $4.00. 
Standard  whole  grain  evergreen 
is  ranging  65-70  cents  on  2s  and 
$4.00-$4.25  on  10s.  Fancy  corn 
seems  pretty  well  established  at  an 
inside  price  of  90  cents,  cream 
style,  with  85  cent  goods  apparent¬ 
ly  a  thing  of  the  past,  insofar  as  the 
current  season  is  concerned,  and  at 
$1.00  for  whole  grain. 

BEANS — Standard  cut  green 
beans  are  firming  up  and  621/0-65 
cents  seems  to  be  the  market  on  2s, 
with  10s  at  $3.10  and  upwards. 
Standard  cut  wax  is  steady  at  65 
cents  for  2s  and  $3.35-$3.40  for 
10s,  at  canneries,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  at  70-75  cents  and  $3.50  re¬ 
spectively. 

PEAS — Standard  peas  at  70-721/) 
cents  are  in  demand  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  distributors  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  more  of  a  tendency  to 
round  out  their  inventories.  Fancy 
sweets  are  also  in  demand,  with 
canner  holdings  reported  light  on 
both  2s  and  10s.  Midwest  canners, 
who  were  recently  selling  stand¬ 
ards  into  the  Chicago  market  at 
75  cents,  delivered,  are  now  hold¬ 
ing  firm  at  75  cents  cannery  on 
this  grade. 

LIMA  BEANS — Canners  are  re¬ 
porting  a  short  pack,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  good  shape.  For  prompt 
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shipment,  Southern  packers  are 
quoting  fancies  at  90-95  cents  on 
Is,  $1.30-$1.35  on  2s,  and  $7.00- 
$7.25  on  10s  while  the  range  on 
small  is  80  cents,  $1.20-$1.25,  and 
$6.00-$6.25,  respectively.  Fancy 
medium  range  771/2-8O  cents  for  Is, 
$1.10-$1.15  for  2s,  and  $5.35-$5.50 
for  10s. 

SWEET  POTATOES — This  item  is 
meeting  with  limited  demand,  can- 
ners  quoting  fancy  solid  pack  at 
75  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2S, 
and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  fancy  syrup 
pack  at  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.05  for 
21/2S,  and  $3.40  to  $3.50  for  10s, 
f.  0.  b.  factory,  prompt  shipment. 

CITRUS — Reports  indicate  a  rapid 
cleanup  of  remaining  holdings  of 
1940  pack.  Unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  is  generally  held  at  65 
cents  at  Florida  and  Texas  can¬ 
neries,  with  the  usual  differential 
on  sweetened.  Small  lots  of  sweet¬ 
ened  orange  juice  in  2s  are  still  to 
be  had  at  75  cents.  The  market 
on  grapefruit  segments  ranges  80 
to  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with 
concessions  on  broken  segments. 

SALMON — With  the  coast  mar¬ 
ket  holding  strongly  at  recent  ad¬ 
vances,  buyers  are  taking  steps  to 
round  out  their  assortments,  and 
new  business  was  reported  this 
week,  particularly  on  reds,  which 
are  a  short  pack  this  season.  If 
British  buying  of  salmon  in  the 
Seattle  market  continues  at  levels 
attained  during  recent  months,  a 
definite  shortage  of  salmon  and 
higher  prices  appear  inevitable  in 
the  domestic  market. 

SARDINES — Late-season  develop¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  Maine 
pack  indicate  that  hope  of  making 
up  the  short  pack  of  early  season 
must  be  abandoned,  and  canners 
consequently  are  generally  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.  Quarter  oil 
keyless  have  firmed  up  to  $3.50  per 
case,  and  canners  are  unwilling  to 
consider  counter  bids  at  10  to  15 
cents  per  case  under  this  figure. 

PEACHES — With  this  year’s  pack 
falling  below  10,000,000  cases,  buy¬ 
ers  are  showing  more  willingness 
to  take  on  additional  stocks,  and 
the  market  has  steadied.  For 
prompt  shipment,  standards  are 
firm  at  a  minimum  of  $1,121/2,  with 
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choice  at  $1,221/2.  Coast  reports 
indicate  that  stocks  of  sliced 
peaches  are  very  short  in  first 
hands,  and  10s  of  all  descriptions 
are  showing  an  advancing  ten¬ 
dency. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — Distribu¬ 
tors  here  are  moving  out  north¬ 
west  canned  prunes  at  low  retail 
prices,  reflecting  the  low  levels  at 
which  this  item  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment  recently.  Some 
packers  have  been  booking  business 
on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  choice 
21/2S  and  $1.10  for  fancy,  f.  0.  b. 
canneries.  Other  packers,  however, 
have  refused  to  meet  these  figures, 
and  have  been  withholding  offer¬ 
ings  in  anticipation  of  a  turn  for 
the  better.  Cherries  and  pears  for 
shipment  from  Northwest  canner¬ 
ies  rule  firm. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Volume  Satisfactory — Some  Heavy  Tomato 
Buying — Corn  Holders  Very  Optimistic — Peas 
Firm — But  Small  Surplus  of  Beans — Kraut 
Weakens — 10’s  Spinach  Wanted  and  Want¬ 
ing  —  Coast  Fruits  Advancing  —  The  Few 
Citrus  Canners  Who  Named  Future  Prices 
Made  a  Mistake — Why  Do  Chains  Retail 
Tomatoes  At  Such  Low  Prices? 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Sept.  26, 1940. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — In  reply 
to  the  query — how  is  business — ^the 
answer  is  invariably — not  as  large 
as  September  a  year  ago  when  we 
had  that  big  buying  splurge,  but  of 
satisfactory  volume. 

Brokers  seem  to  think  the  trade 
here  have  not  purchased  as  heavily 
as  they  should,  nor  protected  their 
wants  as  far  ahead  as  they  should 
when  the  underlying  strength  of 
the  market  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

TOMATOES  —  Some  heavy  and 
quiet  buying  has  been  going  on. 
Crop  prospects  are  poor.  Some 
claim  the  end  of  the  packing  season 
is  in  sight.  An  early  killing  frost 
is  looked  for.  Reports  have  it  that 
some  sales  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of:  No.  2  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes,  65c,  and  No.  21/4  stan¬ 
dard  Indiana  tomatoes,  85c,  fac¬ 
tory,  but  this  cannot  be  verified  by 


any  authority  in  Chicago.  No.  10s 
are  quoted  at  $2.65  to  $2.85,  Indi¬ 
ana  factory,  for  the  standard  grade 
and  $3.00  for  the  extra  standard. 

The  general  opinion  is  that 
higher  prices  are  in  store  on  the 
entire  tomato  line. 

CORN — The  1940  pack  has  been 
completed  with  the  exception  of 
Maine  and  a  few  other  sections 
where  late  plantings  were  had. 

While  buying  has  been  in  narrow 
lines  throughout  this  section,  some 
canners  say  they  have  been  doing 
a  very  heavy  business  in  the  East. 
Corn  is  in  a  very  strong  statistical 
position  and  optimism  prevails. 

PEAS — The  leading  and  aggres¬ 
sive  jobbers  are  preparing  for  the 
pea  campaign.  Films  have  been 
shown  and  interest  is'  thus  being 
aroused. 

The  market  is  firm  but  devoid  of 
spectacular  buying.  No.  10  tins  of 
all  grades  and  sizes  are  strong. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — ^Wis¬ 
consin  canners  are  winding  up 
their  season’s  run  this  week.  Un¬ 
sold  surplusses  will  be  small  in. 
comparison  with  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Wax  beans  are  not  plentiful.  There 
is  a  healthy  demand  for  all  sizes 
and  grades. 

One  feature  of  the  market  is, 
sales  have  been  made  out  of  Wis¬ 
consin  for  shipment  to  Atlantic 
Coast  markets. 

BEETS  —  Better  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  it  possible  for  can¬ 
ners  to  harvest  more  satisfactorily, 
and  steady  runs  have  ruled  the  past 
ten  days.  One  authority  states  that 
the  total  pack  this  year  will  be  in 
fair  balance  with  consumption. 

Canners  generally  are  more  keen 
to  ship  their  orders  and  buyers 
equally  keen  to  receive  same  rather 
than  either  paying  much  attention 
to  new  business. 

SAUERKRAUT — Some  easiness  has 
developed  here  during  the  past 
week.  Kraut  is  about  the  only  item 
in  the  canned  food  line  that  is 
somewhat  soft.  A  leading  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canner  is  reported  to  have 
quoted  No.  2i/4  fancy  grade  at 
72i/4c  delivered  Chicago.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cabbage  outlook  is 
much  better  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 


SPINACH  —  Some  demand  has 
been  noted  for  No.  10  tin  fancy 
grade  which  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain.  The  Ozarks  are 
still  quotng  No.  2  tin  as  well  as 
No.  2i/>  tin  of  the  so-called  stan¬ 
dard  or  extra  standard  grade.  Even 
10s  are  in  limited  supply  through¬ 
out  those  two  States.  California 
is  all  cleaned  up. 

CARROTS  —  The  crop  seems  late 
throughout  this  section.  It  will  be 
another  two  weeks  before  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  will  be  packing  heavily. 
Meanwhile,  spots  are  all  gone  and 
new  pack  business  has  been  booked 
on  the  basis  of:  No.  2  fancy  diced 
at  671/2C  to  70c  Wisconsin. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Publication  of 
the  1940  statistics  by  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  not  had 
any  effect  upon  the  market.  Some 
buyers  are  still  trying  to  purchase 
No.  2  tins  and  No.  10  tins  at  the 
low  levels  that  one  Michigan  in¬ 
terest  sold  at  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
but  in  the  main,  95c  and  $4.75 
Michigan  factory  is  the  ruling 
quotation. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  —  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  ad¬ 
vanced  their  prices  on  standard 
sliced  and  standard  halves  yellow 
cling  peaches.  Independent  can¬ 
ners  have  marked  up  their  quota¬ 
tions  from  5  to  10c  per  dozen. 
No.  10  tins  have  been  wanted  at 
25c  to  50c  per  dozen  over  the 
opening. 

On  apricots,  some  distributors 
say  the  movement  has  slowed  up 
with  them  measurably  on  account 
of  high  prices. 

Fruit  salad  and  cocktail  have  had 
but  routine  interest. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Added  in¬ 
terest  was  noted  in  pears  during 
the  past  few  days  when  reports 
reached  Chicago  that  England 
would  more  than  likely  purchase 
substantial  quantities.  The  pear 
pack  in  Washington  has  moved  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  with  prices  more 
than  firmly  held,  especially  on  the 
preferred  counts  in  both  choice  and 
fancy  grade. 

Oregon  prunes  seem  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  under  a  reduced  demand  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  Buyers  say 
it  is  because  of  the  difference  in 


price  fields  or  the  prices  at  which 
the  item  would  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Little  business  has  been  booked. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  mere  handful  of  Florida  and 
Texas  canners  that  have  named 
prices  on  the  coming  season’s  pro¬ 
duction  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  made  an  ill-advised  move. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  busi¬ 
ness  booked  in  the  Chicago  market. 
Those  prices  were:  No.  2  fancy 
natural  grapefruit  juice,  55c,  and 
46-oz.  fancy  natural  grapefruit 
juice,  $1.25,  and  it  is  also  stated 
that  some  have  quoted  85c  on 
No.  2  fancy  sections. 

FISH — Unsold  Alaska  salmon  to¬ 
day  is  about  one-half  of  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  market  is 
very  firm.  Tuna  is  unchanged. 
Shrimp  is  developing  greater  in¬ 
terest  account  light  pack  on  the 
Gulf.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
sardines. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Canners  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  for  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  the  “octopus”  has 
been  advertising  and  featuring 
four  No.  2  tins  tomatoes  for  22c. 
You  don’t  have  to  get  out  your 
pencil  to  figure  that  that  means  66c 
per  dozen  to  the  consumer. 

Why  do  they  do  it  ?  The  market 
on  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  today 
is  firm  from  65c  to  671/2C  delivered 
Chicago. 

Unless  the  “octopus”  has  better 
motives  than  are  apparent,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  desired  to  continue 
to  grind  down  the  price  at  which 
the  tomato  canner  can  market  his 
products  and  goodness  knows,  the 
tomato  canner  has  had  four  lean 


NEW  BROKERAGE  HOUSE 

Herbert  Bantz,  formerly  connected 
with  Wurm  Brothers,  Chicago  food 
brokers,  has  started  his  own  brokerage 
organization  under  the  name  of  Service 
Brokers,  with  offices  at  409  W.  Ontario 
St.,  Chicago.  Bantz,  who  has  been  in 
the  food  business  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  worked  with  Libby,  Bordo  Products, 
and  Wurm  Brothers.  The  new  firm  will 
specialize  in  a  general  line  of  canned 
foods. 


Market  Firming  in  Face  of  Light  Buying — 
Peaches  Gaining  Strong  Position  —  Heavy 
Buying  of  Cocktail — Busy  on  Tomatoes,  But 
Light  Pack  Expected — Tuna  Pack  and  Sales 

Ahead  of  Last  Year — Sardine  Canning 
Delayed  by  Fishermen’s  Demands. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  26th,  1940. 

MARKET — Rather  a  light  volume 
of  business  has  been  passing  of 
late  in  canned  foods,  but  the  trend 
toward  firmness  is  not  halted  by 
the  lack  of  volume  in  trading.  In 
fact,  the  very  reverse  seems  to  be 
true.  For  every  quotation  brought 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  price 
there  are  three  or  four  advances. 
Most  of  the  changes  are  made  in 
middle  ground  and  do  not  affect 
either  maximum  or  minimum  quo¬ 
tations.  Numerous  Government 
bids  are  being  invited  and  there 
is  considerable  scurrying  around 
to  get  lined  up  for  these. 

PEACHES — The  trade  continues 
to  mull  over  the  cling  peach  pack 
figures  recently  released  and  has 
suddenly  come  to  the  realization 
that  this  fruit  is  in  a  splendid  sta¬ 
tistical  position,  with  indications 
bright  for  higher  prices.  In  fact, 
the  trend  is  already  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Most  packers  have  put  out 
higher  lists  on  sliced  peaches  and 
here  and  there  advances  are  now 
being  made  on  halves.  Latest  of 
these  is  the  advance  to  $1.15  on 
No.  2i/>  Standard  DeLuxe  halves 
by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  others.  Statistically  mind¬ 
ed  canners  point  out  the  fact  that 
taking  into  account  a  reasonable 
carryover  on  next  June  1,  say  a 
million  and  a  half  cases,  there  are 
but  about  three  and  a  half  million 
cases  of  cling  peaches  to  be  sold 
during  the  next  eight  months. 

COCKTAILS — Bright  as  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  peaches,  even  brighter  is 
that  on  fruit  cocktail.  Sales  to 
date  for  the  season  are  believed 
to  be  in  excess  of  three  million 
cases,  leaving  but  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  cases  to  be  disposed  of  during 
the  next  eight  months,  allowing 
for  a  carryover  of  a  half  a  million 
cases  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Sev¬ 
eral  packers  have  advanced  prices 


years. 
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on  both  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits- 
for-salad  during  the  past  ten  days. 
Fancy  No.  1  fruit  cocktail  is  no 
longer  to  be  had  for  less  than  $1.05, 
with  several  packers  now  quoting 
$1,071/2-  Commented  on  by  several 
m  the  trade  is  the  fact  that  this 
year’s  pack  of  fruit  cocktail  is  an 
improvement  over  anything  in  the 
past,  quality  having  been  given 
special  consideration. 

TOMATOES — Rain  continues  to 
hold  oif,  in  spite  of  some  early 
feints,  and  tomatoes  are  going  into 
cans  at  a  rapid  rate.  Canners  con¬ 
tinue  to  express  the  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  output  will  prove 
lighter  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  taking  the  acreage  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  fields  are  peter¬ 
ing  out  early. 

APPLES — Under  date  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  came  out  with  tentative 
opening  prices  on  1940  No.  10 
heavy  pack  canned  apples  at  $2.75 
for  rail  shipment  out  of  Yakima, 
Wash.  The  price  is  $3.00  per  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  Northwestern  dock,  or  $3.25 
for  California  shipment. 

PUMPKIN — Pumpkin  of  Pacific 
Coast  pack  will  be  available  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  opening  prices  on  some 
feature  brands  have  been  made  at 
65  cents  for  No.  2  tall,  85  cents 
for  No.  21/2S,  and  $2.75  for  No.  10. 
The  pack  promises  to  be  a  normal 
one. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Sauerkraut  of 
Utah  pack,  available  in  October,  is 
being  quoted  at  70  cents  for  No.  2 
tall,  85  cents  for  No.  2V2  and  $2.65 
for  No.  10.  There  has  been  quite 
.'■n  interesting  response  to  these 
‘  oening  quotations. 

TUNA — The  packing  of  tuna  is 
!  ’obably  at  its  peak  in  California, 
’  ith  prospects  that  the  active  sea- 
^  n  may  last  another  month.  The 
,  ick  is  running  ahead  of  that  of 
‘  st  year  and  stock  is  accumulat- 
■  g,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
les  are  also  ahead  of  last  year’s 
.  cord.  Prices  have  been  scaled 
>wn  somewhat  of  late  on  some 
3ms,  especially  on  standards,  but 
me  items  in  fancy  fish  are  quoted 
gher. 


SARDINES — The  packing  of  sar¬ 
dines  is  still  not  under  way  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  operations  are  due  to 
get  under  way  at  an  early  date. 
Fishermen  have  been  demanding 
$12  a  ton,  while  canners  are  of¬ 
fering  $10.  Last  season  $11  was 
the  price.  Available  stocks  are 
rather  light,  with  most  of  this  com¬ 
ing  from  exporters  who  bought 
rather  heavily  last  year  and  were 
unable  to  market  all  their  holdings 
abroad. 

DRY  BEANS — California  enjoyed 
a  good  dried  bean  business  during 
the  crop  season  just  closed,  the 
movement  having  been  4,409,000 
bags,  against  4,289,000  bags  the 
previous  season  and  a  10-year  aver¬ 
age  of  3,649,000  bags.  This  year’s 
crop  promises  to  be  4,906,000  bags, 
with  the  largest  gains  in  pinks, 
blackeyes  and  small  whites.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  lima  varieties  will  be  about 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Tropical  Storms  Hinder  Shrimp  Canning — 
Salt  Water  Helps  Shrimp  Growth  But  Hurts 

Oysters — No  General  Labor  Agreement 
As  Yet — The  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  26,  1940. 

SHRIMP — A  tropical  disturbance 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  last  week, 
made  the  waters  in  the  bays,  lakes 
and  bayous  of  this  section  very 
choppy  and  greatly  interfered  with 
the  production  of  shrimp,  hence 
the  few  factories  that  are  operating 
now,  were  not  able  to  run  full  time. 
They  moved  in  a  “skip-stop”  man¬ 
ner,  with  more  stops  than  skips. 

Another  tropical  disturbance  is 
in  the  Gulf  again  this  week  and 
another  week  of  light  production 
of  shrimp  is  expected. 

The  strong  southeast  winds 
brought  about  by  the  disturbance 
in  the  Gulf  have  made  the  waters 
in  the  bays,  lakes  and  bayous  un¬ 
usually  salty,  and  this  helps  the 
size  of  the  shrimp  now  caught  in 
these  waters,  but  it  is  so  rough  that 
the  shrimpers  can  not  do  much 
trawling. 

The  water  is  salty  over  five  miles 
up  the  rivers  and  while  it  is  calm 


up  the  rivers,  yet  the  conservation 
law  prohibits  trawling  in  the  rivers 
and  the  shrimpers  could  not  use 
their  nets  there  any  way  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  many  sunken  logs  that 
would  tear  up  their  trawls  about 
as  fast  as  they  were  put  overboard. 

Report  from  the  weather  bureau 
is  that  the  whirlwind  in  the  Gulf 
which  is  causing  this  disturbance 
is  centered  275  miles  southeast  of 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  while  we 
may  not  get  its  full  force  here,  yet 
we  always  get  strong  winds  and 
high  tide  whenever  there  is  any  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Gulf. 

The  report  further  says  that  the 
disturbance  is  still  of  small  diam¬ 
eter  and  slight  intensity  and  mov¬ 
ing  northwest  or  north-northwest 
at  10  to  12  miles  per  hour.  Warning 
is  given  to  vessels  in  its  path,  as 
there  are  indications  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  will  increase  in  intensity, 
and  that  small  crafts  on  the  Texas 
coast  should  remain  in  port. 

The  hurricane  season  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  usually  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  so  this  disturbance 
now  in  the  Gulf,  which  may  not 
have  as  yet  assumed  hurricane  ve¬ 
locity,  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
but  it  has  to  be  watched  for  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  hurricane  travels  in  a  circle 
without  any  fixed  speed  nor  desti¬ 
nation  and  generally  breaks  up 
when  it  goes  into  the  land. 

No  news  of  any  agreement  in 
price  having  been  reached  in  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Mississippi,  between  the  sea 
food  canners  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
Shrimpers’  and  Oystermen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  so  there  is  very  little  can¬ 
ning  of  shrimp  going  on  there  as 
only  one  cannery  is  in  operation. 

Biloxi  has  more  sea  food  facto¬ 
ries  than  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
put  together  and  the  union  is  very 
strong  there. 

Some  irregularities  in  price  are 
reported,  but  the  prevailing  price 
is  fairly  fixed  at  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1  large, 
f .  0.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oversupply  of  salt 
water  and  high  tide  on  the  reefs 
have  made  oysters  very  poor  in  this 
section,  and  they  will  continue  in 
this  condition  until  the  storm  in 
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the  Gulf  stops  and  we  get  rain 
and  cold  weather. 

We  are  having  temperatures  as 
high  as  91  degrees,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Fall  weather  nor  oyster 
weather. 

The  calendar  has  given  us  the 
“go  ahead”  signal  to  eat  oysters, 
but  the  weatherman  has  been  slow 
in  dishing  us  out  some  of  the  north 
polar  weather  and  until  he  does 
we  will  have  a  light  consumption  of 
oysters. 

The  stormy  weather  in  the  gulf 
has  interfered  with  the  production 
of  oysters,  because  the  oystermen 
could  not  do  much  work  while  it 
was  blowing  and  the  waters  rough, 
but  there  were  not  many  oysters 
needed  and  the  supply  was  about 
equal  to  the  demand,  so  not  much 
inconvenience  was  suffered  by  the 
trade. 

No  canning  of  oysters  is  going 
on  and  the  price  of  spots  is  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10 
for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Juice  Market  (Futures)  Unsettled  —  The 
Press  Unfair — ^Truckers  Worried — Fall  Crops 
and  Packs  Progressing. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Sept.  26th,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  juice 
market  is  not  riding  entirely  on 
an  even  keel.  Many  canners  feel 
it  safe  to  accept  future  business  on 
an  SAP  basis.  They  know  to  quote 
too  high  is  to  only  waste  stationery, 
stamps,  employees’  and  their  own 
time,  which,  incidentally,  some 
cost  accountants  figure  averages 
about  50  cents  per  letter.  To  quote 
too  low  is  to  only  run  into  trouble. 
They  would  like  to  stabilize  the 
price  on  basis  of  571/2  cents  and 
$1.25,  2s  and  46-ounce  juice,  re¬ 
spectively.  But  it  seems  that  Flor¬ 
ida  canners  have  something  to 
say  about  this.  And  Florida 
faces  loss  of  her  European  seg¬ 
ment  market  to  further  confuse  the 
issue.  Yet,  it  is  the  low  priced 
goodness  of  grapefruit  juice  that 
is  responsible  for  its  present  pop¬ 


ularity.  It  may  be  a  very  good  thing 
that  juice  quotations  remain  low 
to  the  good  of  all,  including  the 
troubled  grower,  even  though  an 
uninformed  and  emotional  South 
Texas  press  has  been  attacking 
the  juice  canners  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  poor  managers,  and, 
in  effect,  “bloody  capitalists.”  Of 
late,  a  certain  viciousness  has  been 
evidenced  by  some  editors  which 
is  almost  abusive  of  the  powers  and 
freedom  of  the  press  because  it  is 
most  assuredly  uninformed  accusa¬ 
tion,  breeding  class  hatred  and  dis¬ 
sent. 

But  the  market  is  cleared  for 
action,  and  as  usual,  it  will  get  it. 
The  juice  canners  are  ready  to 
spring  to  life,  and  as  usual  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
verse  its  dictates  of  price  to  be  paid 
to  all. 

TRUCKING — The  ICC  is  now  giv¬ 
ing  the  truckers  a  merry  play.  As 
the  trucks  arrive  at  their  destina¬ 
tion,  ICC  authorities  are  there 
awaiting  them  with  ready  and  law¬ 
ful  charges  of  corrupt  practices. 
The  truckers  are  worried.  The 
shippers  are  also  worried,  for 
trucking  created  a  new  sort  of 
market,  and  the  shippers  do  not 
want  to  see  it  destroyed. 

OTHER  ITEMS — The  Fall  season 
is  progressing  in  fair  condition, 
with  a  good  crop  of  all  items  to  be 
expected.  You  may  expect  turnip 
and  mustard  greens  now;  spinach 
in  December ;  tomatoes  in  January ; 
grapefruit  juice  in  late  December; 
segements  in  early  January ;  sauer¬ 
kraut  by  mid- January.  And  other 
crops  such  as  beets  and  carrots 
and  beans,  etc.,  mixed  right  in  be¬ 
tween. 


CANADIANS  IN  SERVICE 

Fred  J.  Collins,  Advertising  Manager 
of  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  is  in  active 
service  with  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  Leonard  Allan  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  staff  of  Red  Wing  Orchards, 
Whitby,  Ontario,  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  enlisted  with  the  Royal  Engineers. 
J.  C.  Carriere,  who  before  his  enlistment 
in  the  R.  A.  F.  in  1938  was  employed 
in  the  Montreal  office  of  Catelli  Food 
Products,  Ltd.,  was  recently  reported  to 
have  been  wounded  in  action. 


CANADA’S  DRASTIC  RULING  ON  JUICES 
AND  CONTAINERS 

Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ottawa,  September  17,  1940. 

CIRCULAR  TO  IMPORTERS  AND  IN¬ 
SPECTORS 

In  conjuction  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Pensions 
and  National  Health,  the  following  rul¬ 
ing  has  been  made  regarding  the  label¬ 
ing  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 

The  word  “Juice”  shall  not  be  used 
as  descriptive  for,  or  in  connection 
with,  a  product  that  is  not,  in  fact, 
fruit  juice  or  sweetened  fruit  juice 
as  defined  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  under  the  Meat  and  Canned 
Foods  Act,  or  juice  that  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  direct  expression  from 
fresh  vegetables. 

This  would  exclude  so-called  di¬ 
luted  sweetened  and  unsweetened 
fruit  juice,  and  diluted  sweetened  or 
unsweetened  pulped  fruit  and  diluted 
vegetable  juice  from  being  designat¬ 
ed  as  “juice”  in  future.  Such  prod¬ 
uct  shall  be  sold  under  an  accept¬ 
able  distinctive  name  that  does  not 
contain  or  resemble  the  word 
“juice,”  and  the  percentage  of  added 
water  and  added  sugar  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  on  the  label.  If  a  fruit  prod¬ 
uct  and  no  sugar  is  added,  it  shall  be 
described  as  “unsweetened.”  If  a 
vegetable  product  and  seasoning  is 
added,  it  shall  be  described  as  “sea¬ 
soned.” 

A  water  extract  of  fresh  or  dried 
fruit,  obtained  by  stewing  fruit  and 
removing  the  bulk  of  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter,  shall  be  designated  as  such  on 
the  label  and  the  percentage  of  added 
sugar  shall  be  declared.  If  no  sugar 
is  added  it  shall  be  described  as 
“unsweetened.” 

A  water  extract  or  broth  made  by 
stewing  fresh  or  dehydrated  vege¬ 
table  and  removing  the  bulk  of  the 
solid  matter  shall  be  designated  as 
such  on  the  label.  If  seasoning  is 
added  it  shall  be  described  as  “sea¬ 
soned.” 

The  declaration  of  the  list  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Clause 
14,  of  the  Regulations. 

This  ruling  will  apply  to  all  such 
products  on  January  1,  1941. 

We  would  also  draw  your  attention 
to  the  following  list  of  standard  con¬ 
tainers  for  fruit  and  vegetable  juices 
also  effective  January  1,  1941. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Juices; 

Canada  Size,  10  fluid  ozs . 211x400 

“  “  20  “  “  ..  S  303x514 

X  307x409 

“  “  26  “  “  307x514 

“  “  48  “  “  404x700 

“  “  105  “  “  603x700 

Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  Perry, 

Assistant  Chief,  Fruit  and 

Vegetable  Inspection 
(Canning). 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

^ . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.55 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.35 

2.66 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.25 

2.60 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.85 

.86 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.76 

3.86 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

3.60 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

4.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.86 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . 


.67  Vi  .70 
3.35  3.40 


1.00 


.62  Vi  .75 
2.75  . 


LIMA  BRANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


.57yj 


BEETS 

v'hole.  No.  2 . 75  1.15 

No.  2Vi  .  1.00  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.25  4.00 

ttd.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

I  ancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 67Vi  .75 

No.  2Vi  . 77Vi  .90 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.25 

;d.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2Vi  . 95  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.26 

ancy  Diced,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . . 

I'ARROTS 

'  cd.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 


.66  ... 

.75  ... 

3.00  ... 


No.  10  . . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

td.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40 

3.50 

EAS  AND  CARROTS 

■td.  No.  2 . 

. . 70 

.80 

ancy  No.  2 . 

_  .90 

1.16 

.67  Vi  .70 
3.25  . 


1.30 

1.40 

1.36 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

5.50 

6.00 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.20 

4.60 

.60 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

.86 

1.10 

3.35 


1.05 

4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. . 95  1.00 

.90 

1.02% 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00  6.76 

6.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2...... . - 

*87^  .90 

.80 

.87% 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. 92%  1.00 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26  5.60 

6.00 

6.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80  .86 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00  . 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70  . 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . . . 

.  4.00  4.60 

4.26 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60  6.76 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 82%  .85 

.86 

CORN — Creamstyle 

. 90  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26  4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77%  .86 

.77  Vi 

.86 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.00  4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 65  .70 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

. 85  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50  4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70  .76 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.25  4.35 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  4.00 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . . 


.67  Vi 
4.25 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2 . 


No.  10 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Vi . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.72Vi  .86 
2.36  2.76 


.80  .92Vi 

4.26  4.60 

.60  .80 

3.26  4.00 


.70 

3.00 


.70 

2.00 


.75 

4.00 


2.36 


1.06  1.20 


1.00  1.10 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  - . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


.86 
.90 
.97%  ... 


.86 

1.10 


1.10 


1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.50 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

. 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25 

4.25 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

..„  1.32%  1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

1.16 

1.26 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.15 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.75 

.86 

.96 

4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 

.70 

.75 

.96 

1.00 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.76 

3.00 

2.60 

.66 

.66 

.66 

3.00 

3.26 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

. 90 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

....  3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

3.25 

^75 

3.00 

. 70 

.76 

.70 

.75 

. 75 

.90 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.  2.80 

3.40 

2.25 

2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

. 65 

.70 

.65 

.66 

1.07% 

. 86 

.90 

.86 

1.30 

1.36 

.  3.00 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.36 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.75 

.95 

3.25 

.80 

.75 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.40 

3.60 

Solid 

Pack 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.36 

3.50 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

3.00 

3.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.35 

With 

puree 

.36 

.42% 

.40. 

.62% 

.62% 

.55 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.72% 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.92% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.65 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

.38 

.60 

.40 

.45 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.60 

2.75 

2.76 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

2.50 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  .  .  2.00  3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00  .  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.60  .  3.00  3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 76  .  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  .  .  . 

No.  2  Std . 65  .72  Ms  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00  .  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey,,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . . 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.20  . 

1.90  2.05 

1.65  1.76 

7 

6.50  6!'75 

6.60  6.00 


1.10  1.16 

4735  4760 


1.60 

7.50 

1.60 

1.50 

7.00 

1.60 

1.05- 

5.00 

1.05 

5.25 

.95 

4.75 

1.05 

5.25 

1.35 

5.00 

1.40 

5.25 

.  2.26  2.30 

.  .  2.10  2.26 

.  1.90  2.00 

.  7.85  8.00 

.  7.25  7.60 

.  6.85  7.16 

.  2.20  2.35 

.  7.65  7.75 

Florida  Texas 


.80  .95 

2.75  2.86 


.65  .72 'X:  . 65 

1.65  1.67^.  1.65  . 


1.25  1.35 

5.75  6.00 


PEACHES 
y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.30  1.36 

1.25  1.30 

1.121/2  1.1714 

4.35  4.50 

4.00  4.25 

3.60  3.75 

3.45  3.50 

3.00  8.10 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


Eastern 
Low  High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . —  ....... 

No.  10  . —  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE  ( 

No.  1  Flat. . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  214  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V4  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.75 

1.50  1.55 

6.00  6.25 

5.50  5.76 

4.90  5.00 

3.40  3.75 

3.15  3.25 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

. 41%  . 

.  .58%  . 

iO  .  .82%  . 

.  1.25  . 

!5  .  5.35  6.60 

26  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
. 47%  . 


.80 

.01  ya 

.95 

1.87% 

2.05 

1.90 

4.25 

4.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.65 

7.76 

7.60 

6.00 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65 

6.50 

6.50 

6.00 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

2.17% 

- - 

— 

III!! 

. — 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70  _ 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall... 


Flats,  1  Ih .  5.00  . 

%  lb .  2.50  . 

%  Ih .  1.60  . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz .  1.00  1.06 

6  oz .  1.10  . 

8  oz.  .  1.80  2.10 

10  oz .  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.20 

1.60 

1.66 

2.40 

2.45 

1.66 

1.76 

2.00 

2.00 

1.40 

r.’45 

.95 

2.00 

2.10 

1.26 

1.85 

1.90 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35 


Southern 
1.06  1.16 
1.10  1.20 
1.15  1.25 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.95 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.60 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.35 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


11.60  12.50 

6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.26  6.60 
8.65  3.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper,  practically  new;  one  Urschel 
Bean  Cutter  for  Vz”,  1"  and  IVz"  cut  beans.  Address  Box 
A-2451,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Retort  40x60,  $60;  4  Steam  Jacketed  Copper 
Kettles  75  &  80  gallon  $85  each;  1  Kettle,  tinned,  175  gallon 
$125;  1  100  H.P.  Brickin  Boiler,  pump,  injector,  gauge,  etc.  $200; 
1  Mt.  Gilead  Steam  Evaporator  8  H.P.  $65;  1  Langsenkamp 
Pulper  $300;  4  Boutell  Apple  Peelers  $50  each.  Everything  in 
good  serviceable  shape.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 


Bankruptcy  Sale 

COMPLETE  CANNING  PUNT 

Assets  of  YORK  STAR  CANNING  CO.,  Inc.  Bankrupt 

Will  be  sold  by  the 

Underwriters  Salvage  Company  of  New 
York,  Official  United  States  Auctioneer, 
Southern  District  of  New  York 

On  Tuesday,  October  8,  1940  at 
10:30  p.  m.  at  134  W.  124th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Inspection:  Oct.  7th. 

Jack  Dorman,  Trustee 
2  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Bean  Slicer  only  used  about  30 
hours  $500.00  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — New  Pea  Cannery,  large  bonded 
warehouse.  In  the  Valleys  of  the  Olympic  Mountains.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity.  For  details,  write  Olympic  Peninsula  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  2406  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
!>uckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Thue  lUiN^mnEiDi  CoiMnP'AVKrAr 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Wh  ereToBuy  Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details.  ContnbutionS  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOOD  FOR  COMPLAINT 

He  had  been  a  finicky  feeder  before  signing  up  for  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Camp  in  California.  His  caustic  remarks 
about  the  food  there  brought  down  the  wrath  of  a  top  sergeant 
of  the  Regular  Army. 

“So  you  complain  about  finding  sand  in  the  soup  and  a  few 
bits  of  gravel  in  the  beans?”,  sneered  the  top  skipper. 

“Yes,  sir,”  gulped  the  rookie. 

“Did  you  get  into  this  outfit  to  serve  your  country  or  to 
become  a  chow  critic?” 

“To  serve  my  country,  sir,”  was  the  answer,  “but  not  to 
eat  it.” 

SMACK! 

Said  Mrs.  Bell  unto  her  spouse, 

“You  are  an  unromantic  louse. 

.  Why  can’t  you  be  like  John  LaFife? 

Why,  every  time  he  meets  his  wife 
He  kisses  here  before  they  chat; 

Now,  why  can’t  you  do  things  like  that?” 

“Okay,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Gruff, 

“But  do  I  know  her  well  enough?” 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  C^n  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


An  aged  worshipper  whose  hearing  was  impaired  was  being 
shown  to  a  pew  by  a  Scotch  usher,  who  became  suspicious  of  an 
immense  ear  trumpet  which  the  visitor  carried  under  his  arm. 
As  he  gave  the  stranger  a  seat  he  said  to  him: 

“One  toot  and  you’re  ott!” 

A  MISTAKE 

In  one  of  the  large  cities  a  street  car  collided  with  a  milk 
cart  and  upset  many  cans  of  milk  into  the  street.  Soon  a 
large  crowd  collected.  A  short  man  coming  up  had  to  stand 
on  tip-toe  to  see  past  a  stout  woman  who  stood  in  front  of 
him. 

“Goodness,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  an  awful  waste.” 

The  stout  woman  turned  ’round  and  glared  at  him  and  said, 
gruffly : 

“Mind  your  own  business.” 

Impatient  Diner:  Hey,  waiter,  hey — 

Waiter:  All  right  sir,  but  we’ll  have  to  send  out  for  it. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IIL 


A  BUM  STEER 

Jim:  Tommorrow  is  my  fifth  wedding  anniversary.  I’m  going 
to  kill  the  fatted  calf. 

Jam:  Well,  I  don’t  think  that’s  fair,  putting  the  blame  on  a 
dumb  animal. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


MUTUAL 

Doctor:  Well;  well  my  good  man,  I  don’t  like  the  color  of 
your  face. 

Patient:  Well,  I  don’t  like  the  size  of  your  ears,  either,  but 
I’m  not  going  around  telling  everybody  about  it. 

Reporter:  How  did  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  hardships  of 
an  Arctic  Expedition? 

Explorer:  I  rode  all  over  New  England  in  a  rumble  seat. 

A  MASHIE 

Golf  Pro:  You  have  a  very  excellent  form,  young  lady. 

Blondie:  Listen,  mister,  I  paid  you  to  teach  me  to  play  golf, 
not  to  look  at  my  figure! 

FISH  TAILS 

Super-colossal,  gigantic,  grand 
And  all  the  words  of  movieland 
Are  much  too  feeble  to  portray 
That  giant  fish  that  got  away! 
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ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORT 

Equipped  for  cooling  under  pressure 

Any  'diameter  or  length.  Equipped 
with  various  types  of  square  or  round 
crates  for  loading  truck  from  track  or 
loading  by  means  of  special  truck. 

Write  for  particulars. 

General  catalog  upon  request. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

ManufactureM  of  Canning  Machinery 

BALTIMORE,  •  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  tm^ITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

f  Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 

i  I  for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 

I  Juice, 

^^^Hfe|i|||||||||||^^r  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clecur  Soups'etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

^  Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 

speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

^  Prices  on  request. 

AYAIZS  IN^ACHmS  OO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


/l/KE  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES^’- 

THEYHE  BUILE^ 
rOK  CANHERSf^  i 


Frompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
jpick-up  gums  and  cements, 

iase  sealing  glue.  - 

Ae  K.  ROBINS  &  COe,  Ince 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Otlier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


i)EWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
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HAVE  you  EVER  BEEN  TO  A  CIRCUS 


•  .  .  .  and  marveled  at  the  efficient,  systematic  way  in  which  it  is  conducted? 
The  clowns,  the  horsemen,  the  acrobats,  everyone  performs  at  the  right  time 
to  make  one  spectacular  show. 

•  So  it  is  with  seed  growing,  many  men  are  needed  to  complete  the  job.  These 
men  must  know  how  and  when  to  perform  their  duties. 

•  Each  man  must  be  trained  to  do  a  particular  job  and  each  job  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  guality  crop. 

•  Rogers  Bros,  staff  of  production  men  are  highly  trained  with  a  background  of 
many  years  experience. 

•  The  growing  locations  for  Peas,  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  were  decided  after 
experimenting  throughout  the  country. 

•  Not  an  item  overlooked  or  an  expense  spared  to  assure  seeds  of  "top"  guality. 

•  Furnish  your  growers  Rogers  Seed  in  anticipation  of  a  spectacular  show  at 
harvest  time  .  .  . 

"Rlood  'leih" 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  &  Growers  PEAS,  BEANS,  S^  EET  CORN 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


